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Remarkably ingenious and effective methods 
of displaying colorful and attractive mer- 
chandise have won Donohue-made garters 
an enviably welcome place in leading 
chain-store windows, as well as in 


other stores. 14 2. 2 a a aa. 
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MAN AGEMENT 


"ANYTHING 


SHORT 


OF MY BEST IS 


NOT ACCEPTABLE’ 


BACK OF THE SATISEACTION OF OLDSMOBILE 


OWNERS STANDS THE SATISFACTION OF 
OLDSMOBILE WORKERS IN A JOB WELL DONE 


After all, what is a motor car? Is it merely so much 
wood and metal ...so many gears and cotter-pins? 

Or is it, as Oldsmobile workers believe, some- 
thing more... the culmination of the skill and ideals of 
the men who build it, from the first engineering sketch 
through to the final check-up and inspection? To express 
this spirit one of these workers—a veteran milling 
machine operator in the Oldsmobile factory —coined 
the phrase, “Anything short of my best is not accept- 
able.” And this charge of responsibility has been 
adopted by his fellow workers throughout the organi- 
zation, as their plant slogan. 


Oldsmobile engineers are constantly at work— 
proving and re-proving the product they design —test- 
ing the merit of new ideas—ever seeking the better 
thing. In addition, they call upon the vast resources of 
the General Motors Proving Ground and Research 
Laboratories. Always, they have in mind... “Anything 
short of my best is not acceptable.” 


Skilled operators, unerringly guiding great 
machines —efficient workmen, accurately fitting Olds- 
mobiles together, part by part —keen-eyed inspectors 
rigidly checking the work of the producers—each man, 
whatever his job, from the highest executive to the new- 


est shop employee, follows the same rule... 
short of my best is not acceptable.” 


The result is a standard of precision, a degree of 
accuracy, worthy of the finest cars. 


The satisfaction of Oldsmobile workers in a job 
well done is largely responsible for the thorough satis- 
faction Oldsmobile owners find in their cars. Oldsmo- 
bile owners are loyal, because they know that Oldsmo- 
bile is loyal to its owners, not only in the matter of fine 
workmanship but in all the details of manufacture—in 
the quality of materials, in the progressiveness of Olds- 
mobile engineering, and in the generous measure of 
Oldsmobile value. 


This owner enthusiasm is reflected in Oldsmobile’s 
tremendous and ever-increasing success. Month after 
month, Oldsmobile sales continue to grow. Time 
after time, new owners write, ““My neighbor praised 
his Oldsmobile—and I find that everything he said 
is true.” 

Oldsmobile respects this public confidence. And, 
in return, Oldsmobile promises the public, in behalf of 
every Oldsmobile worker, to maintain steadfast alle- 
giance to the Oldsmobile pledge: “Anything short of 
my best is not acceptable.” 
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Is Your 
Advertising 
Doing All 
It Should 
for You? 


OU can put up to me during a 

year only those selling and ad- 
vertising problems in your business 
that are not satisfactorily solved by 
present organization, by retaining 
me as you would a consulting lawyer, 
an architect or an engineer. 


If I am unable to render assistance, 
there would be no charge in your 
situation, except that you would be 
“out” my fee. 


If I am able to help you, my retainer 
would be earned several times. 


This is a sporting chance for you to 
take, but it has the advantage of 
your making a test without dis- 
arranging your present plans in any 
way. 


When you feel that you would rather 
discuss all your business problems 
with me than with any other adver- 
tising man you know, you will do 
business with me either by 


Ist—retaining my services as abave 
described, or 


2nd-—letting me organize a complete 
advertising agency service for 
you where all I can do for you 
in consultation and initiation 
will be included without extra 
cost. 


While most of my clients prefer the 
second plan, I have many times 
demonstrated that the first one is 
practicable, feasible and thoroughly 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


Telephone—Murray Hill 8994 


or write or call 


JOHN LEE WAHIN 
ADVERTISING 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


BY WALTER MANN 


1,500,000 Questions Answered 


The June, 1929, issue of Peoples Popular 
Monthly carried a full-page questionnaire 
covering 114 important subjects. More 
than 15,000 readers (think of it!) filled 
out and returned these questionnaires 
within thirty days! If the lure was any- 
thing less than a solid silver tea-set—it 
only makes a 1.1 per cent return on the 
entire circulation of 1,350,000 just that 
much more interesting! 

As might have been expected from a 
small-town magazine published in the 
Middlewest—more than 60 per cent of the 
responses came from the twenty “Central” 
or Midwestern states. That the responses 
are a typical cross-section of the P. P. M. 
circulation is indicated by the fact that 75 
per cent of that magazine’s circulation is in 
towns of 10,000 and under, while 78 per 
cent of the responses from the question- 
naire are from the same _ classification. 
(38 per cent from farms, 40 per cent from 
towns up to 10,000 and 22 per cent from 
towns of 10,000 and over). 

Details of the responses cover thirty-five 
pages of straight tabulation. They are re- 
plete with extremely valuable data for those 
interested in the many types of products 
covered. The whole presentation is re- 
freshing in that it permits you to draw 
your own conclusions—none of the usual 
special constructions having been put on 
the facts by the publisher. It is manifestly 
impossible for us to list all of the ques- 
tions verbatim in this column. We will, 
however, attempt to brief as many as pos- 
sible. 

After the usual questions as to occupa- 
tion, age, number of readers of sixteen 
years old and over, number of families 
with babies under two years (and mind you, 
there were 2,705 out of 15,044 who had 
‘em with a much larger ratio in the small 
towns and on farms)—number of P. P. M. 
readers to a family, P. P. M. features liked 
best, etc., etc., we come to more than 100 
questions of direct interest to specific classes 
of advertisers. 

Such as: number carrying life insurance, 
raising poultry and buying specific brands 
of poultry feeds, having flower or vegetable 
gardens, doing dressmaking, renting, own- 
ing, remodeling or planning to build homes 
as well as those having electric light and 
running water in their homes; those prefer- 
ring specific brands of linoleum, linoleum 
rugs and wool rugs, also specific brands of 
heater and types of coal stoves planning 
to buy new refrigerators and the brands 
they expect to buy, who plan to repaint 
furniture as well as those who plan to use 
enamels, lacquers or ordinary paint in the 
process, preferring certain brands of floor 
and furniture polish, etc. 

Pausing for breath between the house- 
hold and the automobile departments of 
this behemoth of a questionnaire, we then 
plunge into such questions as: make of 
automobile owned, brand of tires preferred, 
type of anti-freeze used, make of radio 
owned and whether it is an all-electric or 
a battery set; kind of kodak or camera; 


brand of tooth paste, tooth brush, shaving 
soap, face and hand lotion, hair tonic, 
shampoo, face powder, face cream, talcum 
powder, baby talcum, perfume, dye, anti- 
septic and insecticide used, etc. 

Fully recognizing that this list sounds 
like the list of stations called off by a 
train announcer, or of articles announced 
by the elevator conductor in a department 
store—we take another deep breath and 
leap with our eyes shut into the apparel 
and miscellaneous field, ending up with a 
flourish in the foodstuffs, where every good 
publisher likes to end: 

The brands of blankets and silk hose 
preferred, number of men wearing sus- 
penders and belts, number of women pre- 
ferring certain brands of silverware, num- 
ber using glass ovenware, quantity and 
brand of ginger ale bought by given num- 
bers and number using commercial pectin. 

Next comes the number preferring cer- 
tain brands of coffee, canned fruit, canned 
pineapple, evaporated milk, sweetened 
condensed milk, ketchup, canned beans, 
soup, mustard, baking powder, yeast, shred- 
ded cocoanut, plain gelatine, package des- 
serts, raisins, pancake flour, salad dressing, 
table salt, cheese, syrup, baking soda, vege- 
table oil, shortening; the frequency of use 
of oranges and lemons, brands of corn 
flakes, bran, other prepared breakfast foods, 
wheat cereals, and oatmeals preferred; the 
question of whether readers bake their own 
bread, cakes, and pies, brand of cake flour 
and regular flour used, brand of water 
softener, scouring cleanser, borax, bar soap, 
soap chips, soap flakes, soap powder and 
soap used, etc., etc., etc. 

After you have had your rest; and if 
you've managed to wade through this 
welter of questions, your first impression 
will probably be a little like mine, namely 
a certain pity for the poor lady who sat 
up nights for goodness knows how many 
weeks answering them. 

Think of the supreme confidence of this 
publisher in the loyalty of his readers, as- 
suming that readers would stand for a 
questionnaire of that magnitude! Nothing 
short of feudal-baronish! But, they took 
it and liked it! Fifteen thousand and 
forty-four of them—believe it or not! 

Any sales or advertising manager inter- 
ested in the intimate reactions of the Mid- 
dlewest big town, small town or farmer's 
family reactions (for the tabulations have 
been broken up in this fashion for you) 
will find a sheer amount of meat in this 
report that warrants most careful perusal. 
The only questionnaire I ever saw to com- 
pare with it for length and scope, is Suc- 
cessful Farming’s biennial questionnaire to 
a large cross section of its readers. These 
two studies placed side by side before the 
average executive, will provide him with 
several evenings of very profitable delving. 

Address Peoples Popular Monthly, or 
Successful Farming (separate organizations, 
but each in Des Moines, Iowa) or both, 
and at the same time send up a prayer to 
Allah that the supply of either study has 
not been exhausted by the time your re- 
quest gets there. 
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Ciné-Selling puts your story overinstantly. 
It eliminates the brain-fag which pros- 
pects ordinarily experience when forced 
to build mental pictures from oral 
descriptions. Send coupon for details of 
Ciné-Selling. 


HE time is late afternoon. After 
T. day spent listening to salesmen, 
the buyer is tired and raw-nerved. He 
was thinking of dinner, and an evening 
in slippers, when he heard another 
caller was waiting. He said to himself, 
“‘T’ll get rid of this one fast.’? But he 
hasn’t. For the salesman who is now 
in the office has brought his story in 
movies... movies that were ready in an 
instant, in daylight, right on the desk. 

Since the picture first flashed on the 
screen, the prospect has been held spell- 
bound. Not once have his eyes wavered 
from the interesting, fact-filled movie. 
His mind is receiving a complete pic- 
ture of the proposition. He is learning 
the product, inside and out. Clearly 
and forcefully, the movie is giving him 
the best reasons why he should buy. 

The salesman is confident that his 
prospect will /sten. He has already 
recognized the symptoms of a sale. 

That's the opportunity Cine-Selling 
offers any salesmanager. He can give his 


men a sure method of impressing the buyer. 


To Sales Executives: 


Skilled Specialists Produce Picture 
Stories of Any Product 


Experienced producers (names on re- 
quest (now specialize in makingfilmsfor 
Cine-Selling. They transform your data 
into an interesting and convincing film. 
Then, with the Business Kodascope, 
your salesman carries the film presenta- 
tion right to the prospect’s desk. 

This ingenious projector shows 
brilliantly clear pictures on its built- 
in screen. Your man pulls down no 
shades and moves no furniture. He’s 
ready one minute after entering the 
office. 

Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. 
films (usually reduced from 35 mm. 
originals) and shows a bright, clear 
picture to one person or to a group. 
Embodies every feature that the sales- 
man wants. Yet the price is but $90. 


The Eastman BUSINESS KODASCOPE 


certainly stopped to look 


Whether you sell a 
commodity, a service 
or an idea, you can 
present it convincingly 
in movies with the 
Business Kodascope. 


Let us send you complete details 
about this latest device and what mo- 
tion pictures can do for your sales. 
Mail the coupon today. 


SEND COUPON FOR FACTS 
ABOUT CINE-SELLING 

If you have— 

A merchandising program to present; 

A service to offer; 

A product that can’t be demonstrated 
in an office; 

A mechanism with hidden merits; 

A statistical story; 

Distributors to instruct; 

Or anything to sell which requires an 
explanation as to its appearance, 
construction or use. 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me **The Way to Greater. Profits— 
Ciné-Selling”’ 
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and every 
single one 
said: 
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Two hundred and eighty-five manufac- 
turers using direct mail were questioned 
as to what they considered the most 
valuable form of promotion. Every 
single one used sales letters and placed 
sales letters first. 
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And letters can now have the halt-power 
of pictures to make them more effective. 


“LETTERS” 


The sales letter can now say, “This is 
the new model” and show it with pic- 
tures if you use Two-Text Illustrated 
Letter Paper. You do not make your 
letters look like a circular. Not a bit of 
it! For the letter side is a fine bond 
surface that looks and feels as a letter 
should. Inside is a smooth coated sur- 
face suited to the finest color process 
and halftone printing. 


Often—very often—such mailings will 
close a sale before slow-traveling pieces 
arrive. 


Write for the Handbook containing sam- 
ples of many successful letters and sam- 
ple sheets of Two-Text. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 
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AND 
NOT A 
LEMON! 


The FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Citrus is rolling—from Florida! And what a market that means 
Official estimates forecast 16,000,000 
boxes—oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, satsumas—revenues be- 
What a market. 
at hand, too, through the one all-state newspaper— 


for YOUR products. 


tween 50 and 60 millions of dollars. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


So ready 
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| eee Catalogs and 
Booklets, Samples 
or Sales Literature 
will produce greater re- 
turns when mailed the 


DU-PLEX WAY 


Catalogs and booklets, like flesh and 
blood salesmen, need appropriate in- 
troduction. Letters perform this func- 
tion, but the catalog or booklet must 
be there—on hand when the introduc- 
tion is made. To mail letter and cata- 
log both first class is excessive cost, but 
to mail them together in Du-Plex two- 
compartment envelopes is economical 
and a sure way of “hitting while the 
iron is hot.” 


For Sale by Paper Merchants 
and Printers. 


Px z 


Poth TodetherSir! 


Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation 
3026 Franklin Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Write Us for Samples 


Lion Lies Down with Lamb 


The millennium seems to be coming to 
California. J. A. Folger & Company, 
San Francisco, will have A. Schilling 
& Company, San Francisco, its 
strongest competitor, manufacture and 
sell Folger’s Golden Gate spices 
and extracts—Schilling continuing to 
manufacture and sell their own ex- 
tensive line of the same products. 
Both firms emphatically deny that 
there is any semblance of a merger, 
either now or contemplated. 

But hold—J. A. Folger & Company 
find their market for Folger’s coffee 
and teas so rapidly expanding that 
they have decided to devote their en- 
tire manufacturing and selling or- 
ganization to the coffee and tea 
business, they aver. 


Women and Henry Ford 


Despite the prediction of Henry Ford 
that as industry grows more precise 
and mechanical, women will function 
in it less, because of their lack of pre- 
cision and mechanical ability, we find 
women entering into an_ industry 
hitherto dominated by men, in the 
formation of a car design committee 
for the Studebaker Corporation. This 
committee of artists includes Neysa 
McMein, magazine covers; Mrs. Lee 
Simonson, artist and decorator and 
| wife of the Theatre Guild designer; 
Helen Dryden, modern art pioneer 
and rumored to be the highest-paid 
woman artist; Rose O’Neill, who 
made the ‘‘Kewpie’’ famous; Marion 
Taylor, fashion authority and former 
editor of Vogue, Vanity Fair and 
House & Garden; Marjorie Oelrichs, 
who decorates interiors for the social 
elite of New York and who writes 
articles on the troubles of the poor 
little rich girl. 


The Buyer’s Mood 


Anent the question, how important 
the mood of the buyer is to the suc- 
cess of the salesman, comes conclusive 
evidence from Atlantic City. Judging 
by the following items, visitors to At- 
lantic City in their holiday mood are 
ready for new impressions and only 
too willing to listen to the salesman. 
The General Motors Company en- 
gaged an exhibit hall at Atlantic City, 
paying $125,000 for rent and an ad- 
ditional $125,000 for decorations, 
equipment, sales force and light. In 


six months’ time they had received in- 
quiries totaling ten millions of busi- 
ness. In that same time they have 
sold $1,200,000 worth of cars. 

A vice-president of a large corpora- 
tion in passing the Remington-Rand 
exhibit was struck by the adaptability 
of one of their products to his business 
needs. Dropping in he left his card 
and asked the salesman to call when 
he returned to the home office. The 
salesman did so, and in two confer- 
ences sold him almost a half-million 
dollars’ worth of equipment. After 
the sale the vice-president queried the 
Remington-Rand salesman on why his 
organization had never tried to sell 
him, only to find that a salesman had 
called on the firm’s purchasing agent 
six times and with not even a nibble. 
Last year the Lincoln Motor Car Com- 
pany rented a space of a half-acre be- 
hind a boardwalk hotel for $10,000. 
In the first three weeks they sold ten 
Lincolns. This year they acquired a 
different space, which could be seen 
from the boardwalk, and sold forty- 
four in the first two weeks. 
Motor car manufacturers find that the 
strong-arm salesman is dangerous in 
dealing with buyers in a holiday mood. 
Their salesmen tell all they know 
about the product and then quit. 


Now 26 


The Vick Chemical Company, makers 
of Vick’s VapoRub, whose slogan is 
the exception to the rule that proves 
that slogans once advertised lose 
much of their value if altered, has 
changed the figure in its slogan, ‘‘Over 
21 Million Jars Used Yearly,” from 
21 to 26. 


Figures Don’t Lie 


Just to be statistical, each of the twen- 
ty-four volumes of the fourteenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, produced by R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons Company, Chicago, consists of 
more than 1,000 pages, with a total 
of 7,000 text cuts, more than 1,400 
black and white full-page plates and 
136 full-page plates in full color. The 
text, exclusive of the index, contains 
about 33,000,000 words. It required 
more than 100 carloads of paper to 
print the 23,000.000 press impres- 
sions. The skins of more than 70.000 
goats were needed for the leather 
bindings. 
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SIZE No. 1-334 x6#4—to fir Warren’s Booklet Envelope No. I 


The actual size of this chart is 11" x 17" 


Fit your booklet sizes to the Warren chart 


and save money 


todo. And the quality of your mail- 
ing pieces won’t suffer. 


OUR booklet and someone 
+ may not differ much in 
size. Perhaps only a fraction of an 
inch each way. Yet one of them cost 
a lot more to print than the other. 


Just ask your printer for the new 
Warren Chart of Sizes for Mailing 
Pieces. It carries actual-size dia- 

Why? Just because that fraction 
of an inch made one booklet a non- 


standard size. 


grams of mailing piece sizes—plenty 
for all practical needs. There’s a 
Special-sized paper swatch of envelopes, too, showing 
and special envelopes had to be 


made. 


sizes that fit each mailing piece. 


Keep the Chart right under the 
glass on your desk. It’s a handy 
size—only 11"" x 17". When you 
want to get out a booklet or folder, 
just select the size you need—and 


The job required special 
handling throughout. 


Your printer doesn’t make money 
on these special operations. But he 
has to charge you for them. They’re 
part of the overhead that odd-size 
jobs always entail. And 


have your dummy cut to fit. 


That dummy will be 
standard. It will fit Warren 
standard envelopes. It will 


nec US PAT. Op, 
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Mashing 


they do come high! 


Why not avoid this ex- 
tra cost? It’s easy enough 


Printing Papers cut without waste from 


5S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


101 Milk Street, 


Boston, 


standard sized paper sheets. And 
those sheets fit standard presses— 
no waste press area. 


No waste time, either. Standard 
sheets and envelopes are always on 
hand at the paper merchant’s. Your 
printer can get them at a moment’s 
notice. He’s not held up by slow 
delivery. And he can give his whole 
time to turning out a really fine job 
for you. 


Ask your printer for one of these 
Charts. Keep it handy where you 
can use it. It will save lots of 
trouble in planning mailing pieces 
—and you'll be helping your printer 
to save your money. 

If he can’t supply you, write 
direct to us. 
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The Sun’s leadership in advertising among New i. 
York evening newspapers is not due to unusual fi 
strength in a few classifications only. | 
These are some of the classifications in which The 
Sun’s volume is larger than that of any other New 
York evening newspaper: 

Total Aviation f 

National Art and Antiques fy 

Local Boats and Motors : 

Automobiles and Accessories Cereals and Breakfast Foods a 

Retail Stores Books 

Department Stores Magazines 

Financial Newspapers 

National Radio Railroads 

Local Radio Steamship Lines ie 

Musical Instruments Tours 4 

Real Estate Display Lubricants and Fuel Oils i 

Resorts Gift and Specialty Shops | 

Tobacco Shoes 4 

Local Hotels and Restaurants Women’s Wear a 


No matter what your commodity may be—provided 


cs a Eee 


its quality is right—you will find, as other adver- 
tisers have found, that The Sun is an exceptionally 
productive medium in New York. 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 
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“—But Your Price Is 


too High” 


Substitute Scientific 
Salesmen for Order Takers 


By C. T. MELVIN 


Vice-President, The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company, Tampa, Florida 


Arguments to answer the statement 
“but your price is too high” are no 
doubt innumerable and anyone who 
can evolve a satisfactory solution of 
that problem has his sales troubles 
answered. 

In the fertilizer business in Florida 
until recently, price has not been of 
major importance. Our growers are 
engaged in a very highly specialized 
industry, that of growing citrus fruit 
and winter vegetables. They have, 
therefore, been more interested in the 
results to be obtained than they have 


been in the first cost of the fertilizer. 
This company has consistently for 
years sold its product at a higher price 
than its competitors using analysis as 
a basis. The growers have learned 
that analysis is not the basis of the 
value of fertilizer but rather the ma- 
terials from which the analysis is de- 
rived and the field service which ac- 
companies the sale of our products. 
We explain to the grower that there 
can be no comparison between the 
products manufactured by us and by 
our competitors except that of results 
actually obtained in the field. A com- 
parison of analysis is of no value be- 
cause the results do not come from the 
analysis but rather from the materials 
from which the analysis is derived. 
Again, a comparison of materials does 
not afford a correct basis because the 


Thirteen Executives Tell How They 
Meet This Common Objection 


quantity of each material used has to 
be considered. We tell them that the 
brands we have manufactured for 
twenty-six. years have been developed 
and tested by us, that no one knows 
the proportion of the materials used 
nor the process and that, therefore, 
there is no comparison either as to 
price, grade or analysis between the 
goods manufactured by this company 
and those offered for sale by our com- 
petitors. The sole basis of comparison 
is the cost a unit of product at harvest- 
time in quantity and quality. 

We further show the grower that 
our sales force is composed not of 
order takers or ordinary salesmen, but 
representatives who are themselves 
successful growers and men who have 
had in most instances scientific training 
in horticulture and agriculture in all 


Contributing to this Discussion: 


Agni Motor Fuel Company, Chicago 
Blackwell Lumber Company, Coeur 


d’Alene, Idaho 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 


Connecticut 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Chicago 
Johnson Chair Company, Chicago 


Kopp Glass, Inc., Swissvale, Pennsylvania 
The Gulf Fertilizer Company, Tampa, 


Florida 
Holfast Rubber Company, Atlanta, 


Georgia 


The Wiremold Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Radio-Panatrope, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Chicago 
Tom Huston Peanut Company, Columbus, Georgia 
National Folding Box Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Company, Chicago 
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of their branches. We explain to the 
grower the advantage of having our 
representative in close contact with his 
groves or crops. Covering a great 
number of groves, as they do, our rep- 
resentatives can bring to an individual 
grower the accumulated experience of 
others. We offer to our customers not 
only fertilizer which we believe to be 
better, but a scientific field service 
which helps the grower solve his cul- 
tivation, fertilization and _ spraying 
problems. We further tell the grower 
that we can make fertilizers to meet a 
price if he desires them, but that we 
cannot assure him that even expert 
advice will produce good results with 
a cheapened product. We are able to 
take the prospective buyer to groves 
which we have been fertilizing and 
servicing and can show him by the 
condition of the trees or crops that the 
net cost of our products is actually less 
although the first cost of the fertilizers 
may be higher. 

This is the basis of how we meet 
the high-price argument and it may 
be summed up in the statement that, 
first, we have a high-class product, 
second, we offer it for sale by thor- 
oughly trained and competent field 
men and, third, we deliver to the 
grower in product and in service that 
which we sell him. 


Quality the Best Weapon 
in High Price Fight 
By A. A. TROSTLER 


Sales Manager, Radio-Panatrope, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
Chicago 
“You are too high” evidently is an 
every-day answer to the salesman as an 
easy way out, but we go to the buyer 
with the thought, first, that our quality 
of merchandise is far superior to any 
offered to him not only at the price we 
mention but anywhere near the price. 
We educate our men to that point and 
they believe thoroughly in the fact 
that the item they are showing is far 
superior to any, and with this assur- 
ance they immediately do their utmost 
to inject this thought into the buyer. 
They begin by going over each item 
necessary for the construction of our 
unit and show the purchaser where 
these items used in the construction 
are superior to the like material used 

in units competitive to ours. 

We, of course, ask the purchaser 
in what way or where our item 1s 
high-priced compared with something 
along the same line, and when we 
have his answer we are then in a far 
better position to give him the reasons 
why our merchandise is not higher- 
priced but where we give more for the 
money to the ultimate consumer. 


Then again one must not overlook 
the fact that a man has his company 
to sell—the one he represents—and 
the stability of same; the financial 
structure; the years they have been in 
business; the name; all of which, if 
put up to the purchaser in the right 
manner, will break down any sales re- 
sistance that might be in the back of 
his head that your merchandise is too 
“high-priced.” We have yet to find 
where a sales argument of this kind 
will not get the results. 


Thumbs Down on Sales 
With Price-Only Basis 


By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

The question of price is always an 
important one in sales work. If a 
salesman has nothing to offer but 
price, it puts him in a difficult posi- 
tion if the price is out of line. We, 
of course, have the price situation to 
face in a good many cases, but we find 
that the most desirable business we 
have on our books is that business 
which was not sold because somebody 
asked us to quote a price, but where our 
men have rendered real service and 
showed the customer a chance to make 
a nice saving, or a nice profit, by 
purchasing something we had to sell. 

After all, a company is not selling 
“merchandise” in the strictest sense of 
the word, but service translated into 
its product. That company which 
services the trade best is entitled to the 
best rewards for such service. Too 
many salesmen are simply trying to 
take business by quoting a lower price. 
Not enough men are using their gray 
matter to figure out how they may help 
some company either make a saving, 
or a profit, by using the product 
which they have to sell, and still leave 
their own company a fair return. 

Strictly price selling is the worst 
evil in industry today, for there is al- 
ways somebody else willing to go 
lower and eventually someone takes 
the business at a loss. A manufacturer 
might as well turn down _ business 
when price is the only consideration 
and save his time and energy to sell 
somewhere else. No concern, no mat- 
ter how large, can prosper on volume 
alone; there must be profit, and it 
would be better for the salesman to 
sell less goods at a profit than more 
goods at such low prices that there is 
no possibility of a profit. 

It resolves itself down to the ques- 
tion of the type of man who repre- 
sents the company; the breadth of 
his grasp of the economic principle, 
and the degree to which he considers 


the mutual interests of both the cus- 
tomer and the house. Men who are 
willing to meet any price they hear 
quoted are costing companies in this 
country untold millions of dollars 
every year. 


Price a Stumbling Block 
for Weak Sisters Only 


By PAUL BARRETT 


Director of Sales, 
Johnson Chair Company, Chicago 


I believe that in selling a superior 
article of provable merit, if the pres- 
entation is properly made, the remark 
that “price is too high” would never 
be encountered. 

The only excuse for such a remark 
is im a case where goods are sold 
purely on a price basis. 

In making a sales presentation of 
an article of provable merit, the one 
thing to be borne in mind at all times 
is proving that the article itself is 
worth more to the buyer than the price 
it represents, and after this is proved 
the price remark cannot be made. 
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This hard-boiled buyer who is always figuring on lower prices, who can’t think of anything but extra 


© Underwood & Underwood 


discounts—what can you do to overcome his price objections? There are twenty valuable ideas in the 


I have noticed some very successful 
sales being made where the salesman 
warned the purchaser in advance that 
the price would be higher than some- 
what similar articles could be pur- 
chased for elsewhere, and then suc- 
cessfully prove that his own product 
was more than worth the difference. 

The price phantom, and it is only 
a phantom, proves a stumbling block 
for the weaker or inexperienced sales- 
man, but is never feared by the man 
who understands selling and his own 
product; and is often used to a dis- 
tinct advantage by such a type of 
salesman. 


One-Price Policy Shows 


Virtue Own Reward 
By R. H. BOCKMIER 
Sales Manager, Blackwell Lumber 
Company, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 
Of late years, competitive conditions 
in the lumber industry have been quite 


accompanying article for handling this problem. 


keen. The phrase “price too high” 
we have had to contend with fre- 
quently. 

We answer the buyer who com. 
plains regarding prices that we en- 
deavor at all times to maintain one 
price; having attached the lowest con- 
sistent basis possible to begin with, 
we would prefer to pass up the busi- 
ness rather than build up a reputation 
for instability in quoting prices. We 
are frank to admit that if he desires 
to shop around he perhaps can find 
lower prices, but add that generally 
there is some string attached regulat- 
ing the assortment; or possibly a ques- 
tion as to dependability, quality, etc. 
Also, it might be that when he is 
again in the market the same source 
of supply would not be available. 

In following out this policy, once 
in a while we are obliged to pass up 
a desirable order, but this is offset by 
repeat customers who have found by 
experience that they are charged rea- 


sonable prices; have no doubt about 
receiving just what they purchase, and, 
furthermore, the advantage of dealing 
with a concern which is familiar with 
their requirements. 

During the time this policy has been 
in effect we have never been short of 
orders, and have not been obliged to 
deal with the type of individual who 
insists upon receiving a little better 
price than the other fellow. 


A Memo With a Moral on 
“Price-Too-High” Subject 
By D. H. MuRPHY 


President, The Wiremold Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The best answer to the “price-too- 
high” cry that I know was written to 
me by our Pittsburgh representative 
a couple of years ago: 

SUBJECT: PLUMBER VS. ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTOR 
(Continued on page 40) 


More Newspapers C 


Bureau of Advertising A*-N-P+A+ STANDARD MARKET SURVEY FORM of 
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Retail Trading Area 


The Typicaltown retail trading arca includes a territory roughly within a 
twenty-five mile radius. The principal suburban centers within this ave shown 


on the map above. 


About fifty miles west of Typicaltown is Clarkton, a city of 25,000, which 
is a subddistributing center for Clark, Redwood and Wayne Counties, and 
other sub-distributing centers are Adamville, Marion and Powers, w hich appear 
on the map of the wholesale trading area to the left, Because of Typicaltawn’s 
dominating size, it draws a certain amount of retail trade from them and frora 


the entire northern part of the state. 


Typicaltown being located at the only practical railroad pass through the 
Red Mountain Range for aver one hundred miles in either direction is naturally 
a focal point for the transcontinental railroads and their lines radiate from it 
to all important towns and cities in the northern part of the state of Winne- , 
mac. Typicaltown dominates this entire arca in distribution, It is also the 
natural shipping point for the great variety of agricultural products grown in 
WHOLESALE TRADING AREA northern Winnemac. 


Although they are not shown on the illustrations an important detail 
of the forms is a tab which enables the sales manager to identify 
readily the market in which he is interested. 


A distinct advancement in methods for disseminat- 
ing accurate market data is being achieved through 
the activities of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association in promoting cooperation between pub- 
lishers in the various markets by the issuance of uni- 
form market facts. Sales executives will welcome 
the extension of this move on the part of newspaper 
publishers as an important contribution toward 
the more intelligent planning of local sales effort. 
{12] 
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BY BRYANT HALL 


IME: Saturday, after the 

matinee. Two strangers, stand- 

ing under the canopy of a the- 

atre in the “Fifties,” peering 
vainly through a driving rain for one 
of the 30,000 taxicabs that seem to 
melt out of existence with every New 
York storm. 

After an interminable wait, one lone 
sea-going cab came crawling down the 
street. Both men made a dash for the 
curb as it pulled up, arms waving 
madly, each hoping for recognition 
from an impassive driver. One man 
managed to get his hand on the door 
handle a split-second ahead of the 
other. 

A friendly but firm argument en- 
sued in the rain, with both men stand- 
ing on the running board. Finally the 
man who had reached the cab first, 
capitulated. ‘‘All right’ he said to 
the other, ‘I got here first but I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I'll match you 
for the cab.” 

At this point, a third cab-searching 
stranger, who had stopped his in- 
dividual quest long enough to listen 
interestedly to the argument, took one 
last look up the street to make sure 
that no more cabs were coming, then 
stepped up and joined them. ‘You 
two fellows are going at this all 
wrong” he said. “Why don’t all three 
of us get in this cab together, and 
drive until we find a couple more 
cabs. Then we can each go back to 
the theater, get our girls, and go our 
respective ways.” 

Such an idea had apparently never 
occurred to the first two. Without 
another word, they piled into the cab; 
made room for the diplomat, and 
headed off down the street. 

Recently the thirteen New York 
newspaper publishers found them- 
selves facing a similar problem. Long 
drawn-out controversies between news- 
papers had begun to make sales and 
advertising executives question ll 
New York market and media figures. 

Realizing the confidence-destroying 
effect of all contradictory data, the 
Promotion and Research Managers 
Group of the New York Newspaper 
Publishers Association decided upon a 
drastic move. Under the able chair- 
manship of George Benneyan of the 
New York Sun, they made a careful 
study of all available information on 
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to Supply Standard Sales Data 


the New York City market, agreed 
upon which data were sound and 
which were unsound; then published 
those data in the standard market sur- 
vey form of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association which had previously 
been adopted by a number of other 
newspapers. Population figures, fig- 
ures on wealth and income, figures on 
the number of retail outlets of various 
types both in the city proper and in 
the various other sections making up 
the commonly accepted retail shopping 
area, are thus regaining an authenticity 
in this new form that they had never 
enjoyed in the earlier days of contra- 
diction and controversy. 

There is no advertising of individ- 
ual publications in this New York 
City standard form. Each newspaper 
uses exactly the same data folder in its 
solicitation. In addition to the stand- 
ard form, however, a special insert is 
slipped in on which the data for the 
specific publication are given. 

This is the first big forward step 
in the annals of newspaper publishing, 
since the creation of the Bureau of 
Advertising standard survey form it- 
self about a year ago. Now, for the 
first time, students of the New York 
market can know that all newspaper 
solicitations covering this market will 
be based on the same facts. Much 
credit is due the Promotion and Re- 
search Managers Group, for their care- 
ful work, and for the intelligent spirit 
of cooperation shown. 

Following are the thirteen New 
York publishers who collaborated in 
this interesting work: Morning: Amer- 
ican, Herald Tribune, Daily Mirror, 
News, Times, World; Evening: Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, Graphic, Journal, 
World, Post, Sun and Telegram. 

Other large cities are said to be 
working on similar combination forms 
which should be a great boon to the 
sales manager, research man and ad- 
Vertising manager. 

Interesting also from the view- 
point of intelligent collaboration is 
the way in which the thirty-two small- 
City newspapers belonging to the 
Northwest Daily Press Association 
have joined in the use of the bureau 
standard survey form. Considering 
the fact that no supervision of these 
data or their method of collection is 
exercised by the A. N. P. A. the faith- 
fulness with which the standard form 
has feen followed is most remarkable. 


Bureau of Advertising A. N. P. A. STANDARD MARKET SURVEY FORM of 


The NEW YORK Market 


Issued Jointly by the New York Newspapers 


Fe | Pn iH 


HE NEW YORK MARKET, as defined by the Audit high incomes, the New York Market ranks far above any 


Bureau of Circulations, consists of New York City 
and the suburban area within a radius of 50 miles from 
City Hall. As an outlet for merchandise it towers above 
every other market in the world. 

Its population of 10,126,609 is equalled nowhere else 
within a similar area. Only one state in the country has a 
larger population than this compact metropolitan 


other market. ‘Twenty-seven per cent. of the nation’s tax 
returns on incomes of $5,000 and over come from this 
area. 

The New York Market manufactures ten per cent. of the 
nation’s total products, has seventy-three per cent. of the 
nation’s bank deposits, and handles one-half of the 
nation’s foreign commeree. It is the world’s industrial, 
commercial and financial capital. 


market. There are more people here than in the entire 
state of Pennsylvania. he population of New York 
City alone (6,037,234) is practically as large as the popu- 
lation of the next three largest cities (Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Detroit) combined. 


Concentrated, rich, easily merchandised because of ite re- 
markable transportation facilities and its large number of 
retail outlets—the New York Market offers manufacturers 
and retailers tremendous sales opportunities—opportuni- 
ties which can be developed with a minimum of sales 
In total incomes, in average incomes and in the number of costs and sales effort. 


PUT THIS FOLDER AT THE BEGINNING OF YOUR FILE ON THE NEW YORK MARKET 


{jf} From time to time additional data on the New York Market will he issued on sheets which should be \ 
inserted in this folder . . . Separate inserts containing data regarding the various newspapers in this 
market may be obtained from the individusl newspapers ‘ry 


Outstanding among the work thus far accomplished 
are the reports on the New York market produced 
as a result of the collaboration of thirteen New York 
newspapers and the studies covering thirty-two 
cities in which are published the papers of the 
Northwest Daily Newspaper Association. The New 
York study was done under the direction of George 
Benneyan, head of the Promotion and Research 
Managers Group of the New York association. 
[13] 
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Bureau of Advertising A.N. P.A. STANDARD MARKET SURVEY FORM of 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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In fact it is doubly remarkable when 
we note that all thirty-two papers are 
of the smaller type, from whom the 
getting of any kind of data was well- 
nigh impossible a few years ago. 

This newspaper standard form is 
one more step in the direction of 
standardized market and media in- 
formation. One of the most impor- 
tant early moves in this direction was 
the inauguration of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, with its uniform cir- 
culation reports for magazines, news- 
papers and farm papers. This activity 
financed mutually by _ publishers, 
agencies and advertisers, contributes 
much to the standardization of dis- 
tribution data. The A. B. C. has con- 
stantly striven to keep abreast of space 
buying development. Each year (espe- 
cially last year) has brought innova- 


tions which make these data more and’ | 


more valuable both to publishers and 
to space buyers. id 


“RHE City of Youngstown, pictured above, is seated on a 

high ridge that separates the waters flowing into Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River. 
area of 34.5 square miles, located 67 miles southeast of 
. Cleveland, 71 miles northwest of Pittsburgh. 


It comprises a densely populated 
} ¥ por 


Because of its size and distance from any other large 
winged city, Youngstown draws a large retail trade from approxt- 
mately 14 miles in all directions. 

The Youngstown Market Area, pictured at the left, 
stretches along the Mahoning River for a distance of 28 
ao miles, and reaches east and west along well-paved roads for 
Ata a distance of 35 miles, including the thriving towns of 
Warren, Niles, Girard, Sharon, Hubbard, Struthers, Lowell- 
ville, East Palestine, Campbell and Columbiana. 

Nine main car lines and eight main bus routes make 
Youngstown’s fine stores easily accessible from all points 


of the Market Area. 


Another important development 
supplementing the A. B. C. reports 
was the standard rate card. Noting 
the general acceptance of the A. B. C. 
report, it was next realized that there 
was equal need for a standard presen- 
tation of other publishing data, such 
as closing dates, mechanical require- 
ments, etc. These were compiled 
along with high spot circulation data 
etc., in a specially blocked-off card so 
arranged that information necessary to 
the study or use of a medium might 
be readily available. 

The standard rate card, preceded as 
it was by the A. B. C. report, was 
almost immediately popular. For as 
the number of media continued to 
multiply, it became increasingly clear 
to advertising managers that no one 
man could possibly keep all the neces- 
sary data under his hat. Moreover, 
when these data were put in an easily 


\findable, directly comparable form, it 


turned out to be a time-saver that left 
firach more time for the ydvertising 
manager to care for his fast multiply- 
ing duties. 

Thus, huge files of data on media 
formerly filed in every conceivable size 
and shape began to be replaced by 
bound books of A. B. C. reports and 
neat small files of standard rate cards. 
In this way much data, buried in files 
“for future study,” was made more 
usable and consequently was used 
much oftener. 

Naturally as these improvements 
came, private organizations saw the 
salability of this type of information. 
Hence there followed in quick succes- 
sion such data services as the Pub- 
lisher’s Information Bureau Reports, 
Standard Rate and Data Service, Den- 
ney Reports, SALES MANAGEMENT 
Annual Reference Number (formerly 
the Dartnell Guide), Editor and Pub- 
lisher Annual, Media Records Reports, 
etc., etc., from which arrangements 
and re-arrangements of data on mar- 
kets and media might be gleaned in 
time-saving form. 

Most sales and advertising execu- 
tives are today familiar with the 
standard survey form of the Bureau 
of Advertising. For those who may 
not have followed this great forward 
move on the part of the keener news- 
papers, a brief resume of the blank, 
and of its history may be of interest. 


History of the Forms 


For several years the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising watched the development of 
the trading area idea with great in- 
terest. And with good reason, for it 
soon became clear that any breaking 
up of the national market into a series 
of sectional or local markets of com- 
parative desirability must inevitably 
mean an intensified use of local media 
in proportion with that desirability. 

In November, 1927, a committee of 
the bureau was appointed to prepare a 
standard market form. After a year 
of interesting study, a form was pre- 
sented to and approved by A. N. P. A. 
directors. It was designed in four 
81,-by-11-inch pages and printed on 
lightweight cardboard with a filing tip 
naming the city. It contained much 
of the data commonly sought by sales 
executives, advertising space buyers 
and agency research men. 

The approved standard survey form 
(the name used to identify this as the 
sample blank for all newspapers) is 
shown on the first page of this article. 
On the front page we find a large 
rough sketch of the retail trading area 
as conceived by Typicaltown Times 
(the name used to identify the sample 
blank). In the lower left-hand cor- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sales Management’s special wire service reports substantial prog- 


ress on research and financial programs; industrial census in 
spotlight; Agency Relations Committee undertakes new work; 
keynote of the convention is “Gearing Advertising to Selling.” 


Cincinnati Meeting Marks New Peak 
of Progress for Industrial Advertisers 


BY WALTER MANN 


trial Advertisers’ Association 

met at the Hotel Gibson in 
Cincinnati this week for their eighth 
annual conference. Despite an ab- 
sence of most of the Chicago con- 
tingency, due to an unfortunate con- 
flict in conference dates, this was 
voted by the majority to be the meati- 
est, most purposeful three-day session 
in the history of the association. 

The speeches were excellent, both 
in content and variety. Reports from 
the committees in charge of activities 
showed an unusual amount of work 
done. The research and financial 
program, around which so much of 
last year’s progress of the association 
centered, had gone over so well that 
the N. I. A. A. seems finally to have 
found its real stride. Its activities and 
functions have crystallized so definite- 
ly under the able executive leader- 
ship of Nelson Greensfelder, George 
Corey, Allan Brown, H. Von Thomas 
and Ben Miller that a real future is 
clearly predictable for this compara- 
tively young association. Its proposed 
incorporation during the coming year, 
after several years of loosely knit or- 
ganization, foreshadows further ac- 
complishment. 

The keynote of the convention, 
“Gearing Advertising to Selling,’ was 
reflected in the speeches. There was, 
however, an underlying keynote which 
was all the more impressive because 
of the way in which it appeared un- 
planned in several speeches. 

The impression was evident that a 
“silent revolution” was being waged 
against the false economy of waiting 
for machines to wear out, after they 
were out of date; a revolution based 
on a growing realization of the wastes 
of time, of efficiency, of prestige 
and of immediate satisfaction which 
can be avoided by ‘making people 
healthily dissatisfied” (to quote from 


PPROXIMATELY 300 mem- 
A of the National Indus- 


Floyd A. Allen’s opening-day speech), 
and by bringing people to the point 
of “courageous spending.” 

From the general tone of the 
speeches, it almost appeared that the 
“gearing of advertising to selling” 
had been accepted as a working 
theorem, and that this forward-looking 
gathering was already concentrating its 
attention on the ‘‘certainty of change” 
(which was the opening theme in R. 
R. Wason’s first-day masterpiece). To 
all these speakers, and apparently to 


- the body at large, the scrapping of an 


obsolete piece of machinery or equip- 
ment is as essential to industry as the 
tossing away of a last year’s hat is to 
a woman. What the previous gen- 
eration would look at in horror as 
waste was extolled in this conference 
as “intelligent spending.” The fineness 
of balance between apparent waste and 
a foresighted avoidance of the costs 
of obsolescence have, these speakers 
said, been only too clearly demon- 
strated in the last few years. 

Effective action by the various com- 
mittees was evident on all sides. The 
agency relations committee, Paul Teas, 
chairman, adopted a tentative plan to 
investigate the entire subject of agency 
charges for industrial accounts: of 
compensation for the agent, of what 
he is to be paid for, how much he is 
to be paid and by whom, a subject 
that might have been handled with 
tongs by any less ambitious group. 

The committee on Department of 
Commerce relationships reported a 
steadily growing appreciation by 
manufacturers of the need for proper 
figure-keeping for the 1930 census of 
distribution. The inclusion of an in- 
dustrial group as one of the six major 
divisions of this prodigious undertak- 
ing was also announced. 

A remarkable report of a two-year 
study by George Morrison and J. N. 
McDonald on the technical publicity 
budget was offered as a part of the 
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George Corey, new president 
of the N. 1. A. A. 


regular program. (See page twenty). 

A joint luncheon was held with the 
Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati on 
Wednesday, prior to the afternoon 
business meeting, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, George H. Corey, Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company; first vice- 
president, Allan Brown, Bakelite Cor- 
poration; second vice-president, For- 
rest U. Webster, Cutler, Hammer 
Manufacturing Company; third vice- 
president, E. L. Becker, H. W. Roos 
Company; secretary-treasurer, E. H. 
Smith, Hollow Center Packing Com- 
pany. Excerpts from important 
speeches of the conference follow. 

Mr. Allen, assistant to the presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, in 
discussing ‘“Business Principles as Ap- 
plied to Advertising,” said: ‘‘Adver- 
tisers are beginning to realize that 
before a campaign is launched requir- 
ing a large expenditure, it might be 
good business to adopt certain methods 
of testing reactions by personal con- 
tact to determine whether these reac- 
tions are positive and constructive and 

(Continued on page 49) 


More Sales Executives Answer 


Chicago Manufacturer on Mass 
What Is the Effect of Mass 


Business on Existing Volume? 
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Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Wilson Brothers, Chicago 


reading the leading article of 

SALES MANAGEMENT of Septem- 

ber 7, in which a Chicago sales 
manager asks help in deciding whether 
to accept the volume business from a 
chain organization on certain favor- 
able terms. 

I have just returned from attending 
the Conference on Retail Distribution 
held by the Boston Trade Board, and 
reported in the same issue of your 
magazine. Unfortunately, it would 
take a book to discuss thoroughly all 
angles of this question, but for what 
it might be worth, and to clarify my 
own views on the subject, I am going 
to answer his questions briefly. 

1. It is not, in my opinion, accord- 
ing to sound economic and business 
principles to allow present customers 
to pay a price which covers all over- 
head in order to sell a mass distributor 
at a reduced price. There are times 
when a manufacturer is justified in 
accepting an order for an unusually 
large quantity at a price far below 
normal in order to help out a period 
of underproduction, but this is usually 
in a case of a serious emergency or as 
a last resort, and, even then I think 
the limiting factor should be the effect 
of these lower-priced goods on the 
rest of the manufacturer’s distribution. 
It would be safer for the factory to 
use its surplus facilities for making 
some product quite different from its 
regular line. 

2. I think the success of manufac- 
turers, who sell mass distributors at 
reduced prices, in maintaining their 
established distribution at regular 
prices depends entirely on the skill 
with which the specially produced 
merchandise is introduced into their 
existing trade channels. 

3. In my observations, it is true that 
the manufacturer tends to destroy his 
market for regular advertised goods 
when he places in the hands of mass 


I WAS very much interested in 


distributors, at considerably lower cost, 
a line under another trade-mark that 
is identical in quality and similar in 
appearance, although here again it de- 
pends upon the skill with which such 
a line is merchandised. I think, too, 
that an exception to this might be 
made in the case of such articles of 
universal demand as Listerine, for ex- 
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The original article in this 
series entitled “A Chain 
Offers to Take 12 Per Cent 
of Our Output—Shall We 
Accept?”, which set forth 
the problems of a Chicago 
manufacturer, has brought 
some unusually interesting 
replies. Some of the letters 
are printed here. Others 
will appear next week. 


ample, which independent stores are 
obliged to carry in spite of cut-price 
competition because people demand it 
and will accept no substitute. Few of 
us, however, are in that strong a posi- 
tion with the public. 

4. Probably it is a sound practice 
for a manufacturer of advertised goods 
to give a mass distributor an advertis- 
ing concession if the amount of the 
concession is spent by the distributor 
in the specific advertising of the manu- 
facturer’s goods. 

5. Undoubtedly there is some sav- 
ing in sales expense in the selling of 
large distributors as against the cus- 
tomary sales effort. However, it could 
hardly be presumed to extend the full 
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Previous articles in this series appeared in Sales Man- 
agement for September 7, September 14 and Sep- 
tember 21. Readers are urged to refer to the original 
article before reading the accompanying replies. 
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extent of sales expense, and, as is 
pointed out in the article, may fre- 
quently be replaced by other types of 
expense, such as the attention of the 
executives of the firm and other costs 
of giving preferential service. 

6. My personal opinion is that it is 
breaking faith with his regular dis- 
tributors for a manufacturer to place 
in the hands of unscrupulous, large 
competitors the means of cutting-under 
and destroying the business of the 
smaller stores who are dependent on 
the manufacturer’s cooperation for 
their existence. 

7. I have no actual facts on this 
point but believe from the testimony 
of executives such as W. T. Grant, 
head of the Grant Stores, at the Bos- 
ton conference, that these mass dis- 
tributors face problems of overhead 
and expense by reason of their size 
and cost of development which to 
some extent counterbalance the econ- 
omies. 

8. It has been my observation that 
the volume secured through sale of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the Problem Presented by the 
Distribution Selling Policies 


Net Profit Is Most Important 
Factor, Says This Sales Manager 


BY CHARLES A. SRADT 


Kings County Division Manager, Studebaker Corporation of America, 
Brooklyn, New York 


OUR article, ““A Chain Offers 

to Take 12 Per Cent of Our 

Output,” in the September 

7 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT was very interesting to me, re- 
gardless of the fact that I am not 
engaged in the manufacturing end of 
our business. However, I have often 
found that the point of view of men 
associated in other industries is often 
of some value. Mine on the subject 
under discussion is as follows: 

“You cannot serve two masters. 
Either you must hate the one and love 
the other, etc.” This quotation is 
most certainly applicable to manufac- 
turers selling to an_ established 
wholesale dealer organization. The 
“Priceless Ingredient’’ of any business 
is represented in the character of the 


ovivd ty mest distribarors is sold ona 
herbutors, the tendency of 
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Some Blackbirds in the Mass 
Distribution Woodpile 


An Answer to the Chicago Ssles Manager 
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manufacturer. If the character of the 
manufacturer be a known and respect- 
ed factor, it has become so only after 
years of merchandising upon a basis 
of fundamental business policies, well 
established and exacting in their de- 
mands. 

I seriously doubt if the mass dis- 
tributor to which you refer is entitled 
to a discount larger than the discount 
enjoyed by your wholesale distributors. 
Why? After all, the mass distributor 
is only going to account for 12 per 
cent of your total production. What 
about the remaining 88 per cent? 
Most certainly your wholesale dealer 
Organization is going to rebel when 
you favor this one mass distributor 
with an additional discount. Is it 
logical to assume that your increased 
volume of production will lower your 
manufacturing cost to a degree which 
will compensate you for business 
which may be lost to your already es- 
tablished trade? As I will mention 
later, an additional discount for a 
guaranteed volume of business should 
never be given to one agent unless the 
same opportunity is extended to all 
agents, or in your case, wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

In the automobile business the 
greatest percentage of production is 
distributed through the smaller dealer 
organizations. It would not be con- 
sistent for us to extend an additional 
discount to a few large distributors, 
who in reality handle orily a small per- 
centage of our production. We main- 
tain a fixed rate of discount. 

However, every dealer and dis- 
tributor, both large and small, has the 
same opportunity of earning an addi- 
tional discount or bonus for the com- 
pletion of an assigned task. Only in 
this manner can any manufacturer 
hope to maintain the good will of his 
distributing organization. A _ small 
dealer or distributor is entitled to the 
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same rate of discount as a large dealer 
or distributor, providing he is giving 
you representation comparable to your 
competitors in his given territory. 

An established retail price and an 
established discount rate must be 
maintained. If not, why spend large 
sums of money advertising a fixed 
price to the consumer? What industry 
has been successful in operating upon 
a basis of cut-price? How can manu- 
facturers in various industries antici- 
pate the buying of raw material, if 
they cannot hope to maintain an es- 
tablished fixed price to the wholesaler 
and the consumer? The advantage of 
a fixed discount rate to the wholesaler 
and a fixed price to the public is the 
confidence established with each. 

Mass distribution, through the 
channel of chain stores, is still in its 
infancy. It is much too young to 
judge whether it will survive the 
diseases of childhood and grow 
stronger with the advancing years. 
However, how many manufacturers 
selling to chain store organizations are 
actually making a just profit on their 
merchandise? Is not volume produc- 
tion often misleading to a manufac- 
turer? Is not the fact that the wheels 
of his machinery, being continuously 
in motion, cause many manu- 
facturers to forget that, after all, net 
profit is a most important factor? 

Your greatest problem is the 88 
per cent of your production. To 
jeopardize your wholesale dealer or- 
ganization, which has taken so many 
years to establish and upon which your 
existence depends, would be sacrificing 
a known and proven factor for an un- 
known quantity. 

In the automobile business the 
large distributors, many of whom 
operate their retail business on a 
chain store basis, only account for 
about 18 per cent of our production. 
Our existence depends on the thou- 
sands of small dealer organizations, 
who in their combined strength make 
possible our volume production and 
distribution of our merchandise. 


Selling Mass Buyer 


Hurts Sales Force Morale 
By F. J. PlEKENBROCK 
E, B. Piekenbrock & Sons Compan), 
Dubuque, lowa 
HE problem presented by the 
Chicago sales manager is prac- 
tically the result of mass 
production. We all understand 
that it is comparatively an easy 
proposition to manufacture en masse 
as long as a person has the machinery 
necessary for such purpose and has the 
required capital of his own or other- 
wise is in a position to borrow to any 
extent necessary for this production. 


When all this is assured, there is 
no trouble. But the trouble comes in 
selling the goods, particularly at a 
profit. 

The whole situation of which we 
we have read and heard so much is 
simply the result of overproduction 
and underconsumption, and that is vir- 
tually the same in all lines of manu- 
facturing at this time. 

In a general way, we would say 
that at all times it is wrong and poor 
policy to sell merchandise at or below 
cost, unless there is a good and sub- 
stantial reason for it. The only reason 
we can understand is, if a manufac- 
turer is stocked beyond normal and 
particularly if he fears a change of 
style. In either case it is advisable 
to get out from under as quickly as 
possible and if the selling price is 
then disregarded and prices slashed, 
we think it good judgment. 

Otherwise, we believe an established 
price, providing it is made subject to 
legitimate expense and legitimate 
profit, should be lived up to. 


Where Chains Get Profits 


We know that there are many 
manufacturers who figure that any 
goods they manufacture should be sold 
at cut prices and that is where chain 
stores and large department stores get 
the profit. 

It is very true that salesmen’s 
commissions and expenses of that 
character one can forego more readily 
for volume sake. However, regard- 
less of such management, expenses 
remain and should be seriously con- 
sidered when prices to chain stores or 
department stores are. made. 

Again it happens very frequently 
that just these very orders we get from 
chain stores and department stores re- 
quire something extra beyond what is 
figured in the ordinary run of the 
merchandise manufactured. Frequent- 
ly such expenses are unconsciously 
not weighed or considered. 

To favor big buyers at too much of 
a sacrifice, as against the ordinary 
legitimate dealer, is really unfair and 
detrimental to the interest of the small 
dealer. 

Selling goods at a lower price than 
that asked the regular dealer is very 
likely to become contagious and, be- 
fore one realizes, too much of this 
class of business on such basis is taken 
over. 

If it comes to the attention of the 
regular salesmen, whom we force to 
sell at our price, that the chain stores 
or department stores are favored, it re- 
duces the morale of the salesmen. In 
fact, it takes the very backbone out 
of them. 

We have considered this a serious 


problem, perhaps the most serious 
that confronts the business men of 
today. 

The question where to get sufficient 
volume from the regular trade is the 
problem, and it forces many to look 
to chain stores and department stores 
simply to try to keep their factory 
full, regardless of profit. 

They seem to think that volume 
alone will remedy all evil. 

We are not of that kind, but feel 
in such a case that we are perhaps 
only adding to our trouble. 

All in business are entitled to a 
living profit, and if it cannot be ob- 
tained, then it would almost seem best 
to get out of business altogether. 

To get a volume at regular price 
we have, like many others, tried to 
extend our territory by putting on ad- 
ditional men. 

The great difficulty that confronts 
us in that direction is that (and we 
understand others are in the same 
position) we find it very difficult to- 
day to get men who can readily sell 
goods. 

In previous years there was com- 
paratively little trouble as compared to 
the difficulty that now confronts us. 

It might be good business judgment 
to take a limited portion of this 
extra volume required on a cost basis, 
but the danger is that we are taking 
more than our portion, and it certainly 
reflects seriously upon the net profits 
of the business. 


Price of Increased 


Volume Is Too Dear 
By Luioyp E. First 


Secretary, Louisville Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
HE article in the September 7 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT is 
certainly timely and we hope 
that the discussion of this sub- 
ject of mass distribution will reveal 
it in its proper form and be the means 
of curbing what to my mind is one of 
the biggest evils in our present busi- 
ness life. 

The kernel of the nut to my mind 
is in the sixth question. ‘‘Has a 
manufacturer any moral or economic 
justification for discriminating against 
his established channel of distribution 
by granting a buying concession to a 
competing mass distributor, when the 
cost of handling both classes of busi- 
ness is the same?” He does not have 
the justification. If he weakens his 
moral fibre to discriminate thus, the 
next step is to lessen the quality here, 
to skimp there, to permit him to get 
out with a whole hide. This process 


of whipping the devil around the 
(Continued on page 51) 
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... another chapter 
in The World’s 
new history ~<> 


NEW YORK 


The World has the largest circula- 
tion of all standard-sized morning 
newspapers. 


81.9% of The Morning World’s cir- 
culation is concentrated in New York 
City. Its city circulation of 287,117 
represents a lead of 27,000 over the 
paper next in line. 


The Morning World isa New York 
newspaper... it does not claim to 
cover other parts of the country. 


But it does cover the 


+ CIRCULATIONS + buying population of 
STANDARD-SIZED New York. 
Morning Newspapers 

City Total And that is all that 

The World .. 287,117 351,862 Matters to adverttis- 


2nd Paper . 
3rd Paper .. 
4th Paper .. 


. 260,869 437,367 ers who want to sell 


157,657 327,238 


America’s greatest 
134,805 200,919 


market. 


Che New Pork Clorld 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


Chicago 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Detroit. 


New Survey Shows How Technical 
Advertising Budget Is Spent 


CINCINNATI, OCTOBER 1: G. W. 
Morrison, publicity manager for the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, and J. H. 
McDonald, advertising manager of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
presented a joint paper on budgeting 
technical publicity (advertising) ex- 
penses, as disclosed by a recent survey, 
at the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association Convention, which closes 
tomorrow. Much specific data of 
value to concerns selling to industry 
was disclosed, including the charts ac- 
companying this article. 

The report said, in part: 

“In the past few months approxi- 
mately 750 questionnaires have been 
sent out. One hundred and seventy- 
seven replies make up the basis of this 


paper. 


“We hope that this paper will be 
of help in the preparation of adequate 
and properly proportioned industrial 
advertising budgets. We also hope 
that it will constitute one step toward 
a uniform method of accounting in 
publicity matters. 

“The intense interest shown in this 
matter by industrial advertisers is very 
gratifying. Less than 2 per cent 
replied that their company policy pre- 
vented them from giving out such 
data. A large number of those who 
did not send in questionnaires frankly 
admitted that their records were in 
such shape that they could not furnish 
the information requested, adding that 
if the work were carried on another 
year, they would probably be able to 
furnish the desired information. 


Table I. Summary of Industrial Advertising 
Expenditure Survey 


No. of 
Group Companies 
Number Reporting 


Approximate 
Amount of 
Annual Sales 


1 36 $1,000,000 

2 39 1,500,000 

3 42 3,500,000 

4 52 7,500,000 

) 15 20,000,000 

6 a3 75,000,000 
Totals 


pian asta $1,576,500,000 $26,914,050 


1928 Total Advertising 
Advertising Sales Expense 

Ratio for Group 

3.99% $36,000,000 $1,436,400 
2.55% 58,500,000 1,491,750 
1.92% 147,000,000 2,822,400 
1.69% 240,000,000 4,056,000 
1.64% 300,000,000 4,920,000 
1.25% 975,000,000 12,187,500 


‘There has been a decided tendency, 
during recent years, toward the use 
of more and more technically trained 
men in industrial publicity depart- 
ments. Many departments are now 
largely made up of comparatively 
young men who have graduated from 
either technical or academic schools. 
Several of the engineering colleges 
are devoting much time to English and 
literature courses, and are recommend- 
ing to some of their seniors, who have 
particular ability in expressing them- 
selves, that they go into publicity. 

“We sincerely recommend that all 
industrial companies start the budget 
system, provided they are not already 
using it. This will pay even the com- 
pany that does but a very small amount 
of advertising. We believe that the 
program should be carried out as 
planned with but little, if any, change 
because of fluctuation in business. 


“The classes of advertising suitable 
for industrial concerns, particularly 


those dealing with what we term the 
mechanical, electrical, chemical and 
raw material industries, are surprising- 
ly few, and are roughly classified 
under the headings of ‘trade and busi- 
ness paper advertising,’ ‘sales and 


service literature,’ ‘direct-mail,’ ‘house 


organs’ and ‘conventions and exhibits.’ 
This makes it possible for all of us 
to keep records in a similar manner 
and to compare results. 

(Continued on page 46) 


Table II. Percentage Average of Expenditures by Groups and by Budget Divisions 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Group 6 
Sales less than $1,000,000 $2,000,000 $5,000,0000 $10,000,000 $30,000,000 
Group AVERAGES $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 to $30,000,000 and above 
36 reporting 39 reporting 42 reporting 32 reporting 15 reporting 13 reporting — 

Per cent of advertising §1928............ 3.99 2.55 1.92 1.69 1.64 1.25 
expenses to sales ees PASS Ro oie os ite 4.18 2.44 1.85 17> 1.61 1.35 
1929 budget divided as follows: 
Business and trade paper (space only)...... $0.97 47. 46.96 36.76 38.93 23.22 
Artwork, engraving, etc. (for ads. only)... 7.77 799 9.21 7.74 8.91 6.84 
Sales and setvice literature (except direct mail) 16.34 10.75 14.91 10.34 11.63 11.56 
ee 17.76 16.08 16.21 17.53 19.71 10.24 
Ee eT ee re S. 20. 9.12 8.37 7a 3.77 
Conventions and exhibits .°............... 11.35 7.18 6.56 7.20 2.54 3.99 
Moving pictures and photography.......... 3.05 2.63 2.98 3.22 1.08 2.69 
Administrative expense (including salaries).. 14.61 16.77 12.29 11.49 14.22 11.82 
Price lists and internal publications........ 4.33 5.51 4.54 5.80 1.15 a” 
National advertising ........0..ccees505 age 4. 42.98 whee 49. 
eT ee 10.77 4.68 6.58 6.19 9.24 7.26 
Maintain publicity department............. eine . 
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From May 31 to July 26 LIFE 
ran the invitation to submit a 
title for this picture. Replies 
came in by the hundred- 
weight till the last moment of 


the contest—and later. Over 
350,000 replies they were 
_.« What about it? 


There's this about it. Suppose 
each reader who responded 


saw only one of the nine 


copies of LIFE announcing 
the contest, which is about as 


low as we can figure it, 


And suppose five out of every 
hundred who read sent in a 
title— experts tell us 5% is a 
high average .. . 


What's the answer? 


LIFE 


Reduced to its very lowest possibilities, the answer 
is that 7,000,000 people read LIFE at least once 


during those nine weeks. 


This is an ultra-conservative estimate of LIFE'S 


hand-to-hand circulation. 


This is an ultra-conservative guarantee of what 
LIFE'S Enjoyment of Living market really means 


to the advertiser. 


EDWARD DUNNING ~— ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Courtesy, the Mohawk Rubber Company 


LTHOUGH moderate in size 
and comparatively new in the 
field, the Windshield Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, makers of replacement 
glass for automobiles, has produced 
an unusual sales record through the 
use of direct-mail advertising. Within 
a period of a little more than one 
year, during which the firm conducted 
a consistent drive for business through 
the medium of a monthly letter and a 
small catalog, its business increased 
more than 900 per cent. The com- 
pany is about two years old. 
Early in the summer of 1928 Louis 
I. Yeidel, advertising manager, mailed 
the first letter in a drive for summer 
business. Immediately upon receipt 
of this letter by the garages and car 
dealers business made a sudden jump. 
Thereafter a letter went out to the 
trade regularly on the first of the 
month. With each. mailing there was 
the same spurt in volume, the 
sales chart of the company showing 
graphically dates of mailings and re- 
sults, in sudden sales jumps. The 
twelve mailings and a small catalog 
that went out during the campaign 
are credited by Kenneth C. May, presi- 
dent of the company, with producing 
the increase, since there were no other 
changes of importance made in the 
sales plan. The same contact methods 
were employed, except that the direct 
mail was tied up, sometimes, with the 


salesmen, and obviously made calls 
easier for them. 

Mailings were simplicity personi- 
fied. The firm used a medium-grade 
paper, a different color for each letter, 
with no letterhead form. The firm 
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The campaign was designed 
for the garage man, who does 
not care for frills and often 
opens his mail with hands 
greasy from his work. 
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Kenneth C. May, president, 
The Windshield Glass Manu- 
facturing Company of Dallas, 
Texas, describes a campaign of 
personalized mailing to ga- 
rages and car dealers which was 
unusually successful in pulling 
direct orders for his product. 


This Modest Campaign 
Increased Sales 900 
Per Cent ma Year 


BY RUEL McDANTEL 


name and address were drawn into 
the page, along with the preparation 
of the letter itself. In most instances 
a straight mimeograph job was used; 
but in two or three instances there 
was a combination of mimeograph 
and multigraph, the first for illustra- 
tive effect and the latter for freshness 
of type 

“We believe the outstanding factor 
enabling us to get such satisfactory 
results from this campaign,” Mr. 
Yeidel explained, ‘was that we con- 
stantly bore in mind the type of man 
who would receive the letters and 
catalog. A garage man does not 
like fancy writing nor fancy paper on 
which the writing appears. He does 
not go in especially for frills. He 
often has grease on his hands when 
he opens his mail, and he likes letters 
that do not shrink from his touch. 
We tried to write letters and arrange 
them in such a manner that the garage 
man would want to read them and 
would not hesitate to put his greasy 
hands on them to carry them back 
to the shop and keep with his tools 
and catalogs for future reference. 

“We felt, in the preparation of 
these mailings, that a certain amount 
of novelty was essential to get the in- 
terest of the prospect; but we bore in 
mind at all times that frills and fancy 
materials and words would not take 
the place of this desired novelty. We 
relied upon illustrative matter, text, 
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More Radio Dealers 
are outgrowing their 


short pants each day 


L is November 2, 1920. In a few Pittsburgh 
homes there are families and friends huddled close to 
a new-fangled contraption which proud owners call a 
“radio.” Out of the ether and thru the miscellaneous 
__ assortments of wires, batteries and other gadgets comes 
a thin, rasping voice. ‘This is station KDKA, broad- 
casting the returns of the Presidential election. It’s a 
Harding landslide!” 


First. No Cleveland newspaper can profitably sell 
any radio product to people who live beyond thirty-five 
miles of Cleveland Public Square. It is uneconomic to 
attempt to secure distribution and make sales to the 
people of Akron, Canton, Youngstown, or any other 


large center of northeastern Ohio thru Cleveland news- 


paper advertising. Only the “City-and-Suburban” cir- 


culation of Cleveland papers is of value to National 


There, practical radio was born. Advertisers. 
| But successful radio was still but a vision in the Second. The TRUE Cleveland Market, 35 miles in 
minds of inventors, and a pain in the neck to bankers. radius, 1,525,000 in population, is by far the most 
There was still to come a phase in the evolution of important, and potentially the most profitable in the 
the infant industry—as in all new businesses—when state of Ohio. It can not be ignored. It is almost 
k sound production and selling principles must be devel- 100% electrified, and therefore offers a 100° sales 
F oped thru experimentation; an era when manufactur- opportunity to manufacturers of A. C. equipment. No 
ers promised too much, distributors sold to anybody, other section of the state—and few in the United States 
r and retailers cut the price to $1.92; a time when prac- —offers a like advantage. The people of the market 
ie tical selling and advertising programs were most con- are radio-minded. 
spicuous by their absence. 
is Third. One advertising medium, and one medium 
if And now—all - is passed. In nine — na only, can assist you in exerting effective influence on 
: this phenomenal industry has leaped from its cradle, Cleveland radio dealers. These dealers know, from 


88% of all radio 
advertising pu b- 


a > Cieemand 
in | appeared i 7 
E VENING news- own radios! 


shorn its swaddling clothes, outgrown its short pants, 
and stands on the threshold of a new era... 


More than two-and-one-half-billion dollars’ worth of 
radio equipment has been sold. The radio audience sales. 
has been'increased from seventy-five thousand to forty 
million people in six years. There are over five hun- 

dred stations of more than one hundred watt power. 


And still only 32% of the people of the United States 


a man! 


among readers and advertisers in its community. Read 


it produces results for its advertisers—results that can 


be checked in the cash register. 


their experience, that this newspaper produces results, 
They feel kindly toward any manufacturer who uses 


their favorite medium in order to help them make 


Fourth, and most important, this newspaper—The 


Cleveland Press—has almost universal acceptance 


in nine of every ten English-reading Cleveland homes, 


of the radio adver- 
tising appeared in 
evening newspapers. 
: More and more 
radio manufac- 
turers are using 
the sales-power of 
The EVENING 
Press! 


The big job of selling is yet to be done. 


It isn’t a hard ‘job in The TRUE Cleveland Market, 
if you take advantage of the lessons which Experience 
should have taught in the past nine years. 


Those who have made great headway in this great 
market—and those who have stubbed their toes—can 


It is a great newspaper from every standpoint. For 
a radio manufacturer, it has everything that any me- 
dium in any market could have—and more than most. 


It is a modern newspaper, used more and more each 
day by those who are taking advantage of the lessons 


tell you that the following facts have been ‘found to of the early days of the Radio industry—those who are 


be true: 


advertising and merchandising in the modern manner! 
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composition and salutation all to cre- 
ate this novelty.” 

The first letter is typical of the 
ideas used to create this novelty, 
which the company’s experience 
proved attracted the attention of 
garage men. Toward the upper left- 
hand corner of the page was a draw- 
ing showing a tailor seated at work on 
a garment. The heading of the piece 
asked, “Can You Tell From This Pic- 
ture What We Sell?” 

There was a rule between the head- 
ing and the text, and a line around 
the entire letter, leaving a margin of 
one inch on all sides. The text itself 
was boxed, and it read as follows: 

“The picture means that the tailor 
has cut the garment to exact measure- 
ments and has guaranteed it to fit— 

“the same as we do with our 
automobile glass. Every piece is cut 
accurately to a standard measurement 
—and we guarantee a perfect fit—or 
we don’t want your money. 

“Three edges are ground and pol- 
ished—bottom edge seamed, to elimi- 
nate danger of cuts while handling 
—and no chance of tearing felt chan- 
nels. 

“Shipments made same day order 
gets to us—never later than next day. 

“We guarantee everything that can 

be guaranteed about replacement glass 
_—-fit, quality, perfect machining, low 
price—complete satisfaction. | Look 
over the enclosed price-list and send 
in your order today.” 


Stock-Carrying Frame 


Then followed in capitals the name 
of the company. Under the drawing 
was a simple decorative design show- 
ing a cross-section of a stock-carrying 
frame for use in displaying automo- 
bile glass. Below this was this 
sentence: 

“Where pattern numbers are the 
same—glass is interchangeable. . 

A few numbers make a complete 
stock for. . .” 

Here the name and address of the 
recipient was filled in. The letter was 
folded to fit into a window envelope. 

The novelty of the fill-in was a 
feature of all of the letters, as was 
also the insertion of the company 
name. One unit of the series con- 
tained a comparatively small box being 
held in the hand of a character desig- 
nated as “Old Man Winter.” The 
name and address of the prospect was 
filled in here. On the same letter the 
firm’s mame appeared on a sketch 
which depicted a modern painted out- 
door bulletin along a highway. 

Still another letter was so arranged 
that a certain sentence in the first part 
of the text read on down into a box, 
which had as the first line in the ad- 


dress, ‘“The Parts Man at .” The 
firm name and address then were 
typed in and a window envelope used. 

“Here in our office,” explains Mr. 
Yeidel, “I have a practice of giving 
oral instructions in such a manner 
that they must be acknowledged by 
the person to whom they are given. 
When I instruct an employe to do a 
certain thing I deliver the instructions 
in such a manner that the employe 
must answer and thereby acknowledge 
that he understood the orders. 

“We tried to use this same prin- 
ciple in writing these letters. We 
aimed them directly at the men buying 
replacement glass for automobiles; 
and we worded each letter in such a 
manner that if it were read by a 
garage man it would cause him to 
register an actual thought—would 
impress him sufficiently that he would 
mentally acknowledge its receipt. We 
find that if we can word a letter in 
direct language and tone to make the 
garage man register its contents on 
his mind, it will produce the desired 
results.” 

The company’s catalog was small, 
but, like its letters, it was not ordi- 


nary. It not only listed the company’s 
stocks and prices completely, but it 
was complete enough to serve as a 
sort of encyclopedia on glass for the 
garage industry. 

Following the prices and descrip- 
tions of glass for each make of car, 
the catalog listed complete instruc- 
tions for the installation of wind- 
shields and door glass in each make 
of automobile. All prices were ‘‘at 
list,” with a slip inside the front cover 
of the book telling the discount al- 
lowed dealers and with instruction 
that note be made of this and the 
slip removed. The catalog thus is 
used by dealers in selling customers. 

In order to make it easier to figure 
the cost of a job, the catalog con- 
tains a list of towns in the company’s 
trade territory and shows opposite 
each the cost of freight and of ex- 
press per 100 pounds of glass from 
Dallas. 

The back pages of the catalog 
serve as stock record sheets, to be 
used in maintaining a perpetual stock 
inventory of glass, so that the dealer 
may know when and how to order re- 
placement goods. 


Questionnaire Contest Forms 
Basis of Sales Training Course 


QUESTIONNAIRE prize con- 

test has proven an effective 

method of salesman training 

for the H. Griffin Sons Com- 
pany, New York manufacturers of em- 
bossing leaf and equipment, whose 
sales force of fifteen men is too small 
to maintain a training school. 

Thomas P. Milligan, the sales man- 
ager of this company, found on his 
periodic visit to his salesmen over the 
country that several of them were 
shaky on some of the features of the 
company’s product he had thought 
they knew as well as ABC. None of 
them knew all he thought they should 
know about the product. In view of 
these conditions, Mr. Milligan decided 
to test the whole sales force on just 
how much they knew about the prod- 
uct. 

In order to get a maximum interest 
in his questioning, a contest was run, 
covering a period of ten weeks, ten 
questions being asked each salesman a 
week. For the best answers to the 
whole lot, a money prize was offered. 
Since the questions were mailed simul- 
taneously to the whole force through- 
out the country, each man in answer- 
ing the questions pledged himself not 
to seek any outside source of help. 

The results of the questionnaire con- 


test were amazing. The two highest 
men in the test were way up in sales 
results. Yet the best salesman of the 
group made some perfectly inane and 
ridiculous answers to some of the sim- 
plest questions. 

With the main purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire successful—that of finding 
out just where the sales training 
method had fallen down—the ques- 
tionnaire is to be put to further use. 
The questions and their correct answers 
are to be published in booklet form. 
This booklet will be sent each sales- 
man and his standing in the contest 
marked therein. To those who fell 
down lamentably on any particular 
phase of the product’s advantages, 
special educational work will be given. 

The booklet will serve as the nu- 
cleus for all future sales training. 
Heretofore a new salesman had been 
put to work at the bottom of the lad- 
der and after two or three months of 
familiarization with the manufacturing 
end he was allowed to call on the trade 
with an older man and thence off on 
his own. Now this process can be 
shortened and the booklet studied 
thoroughly to supply the same infor- 
mation. The booklet will also save 


the time of the sales manager in re- 
peating the basic information. 
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Bh 7: GATEWAY OF YOUR BUSINESS 


RETURN IN FIVE DAYS TO 


Packarp Motor Car Company 
1560 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


ostage Meter Coe, 
tamford, 


Connecticute 


AIL is the Gateway of Your Business. Through 


this Gateway each night, the personnel of your 


organization marches forth to meet your customers, 
prospects and business associates. 


Financing, selling, purchasing, shipping and collect- 
ing...in fact every phase of your Company's business 
is represented in your mail. Its vital importance should 
demand the utmost in speed and accuracy of handling- 


Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, pro- 
vides a speedier and safer mail service. It permits 
responsible mailers to print and meter their own 


postage. 


Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat... 
no delay for stamp sticking; or for facing, cancelling 
and post-marking in the Post Office. No worry that 
the postage may fall off. No possibility of theft or 


leakage in your postage account. 


The New Model H 


Palos Atay Ceeabniag inal te Wit Metered Mail is available and practical for any 


Price $75.00 business regardless of the size or variety of its mail. 
a ne ae Its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 
under service contract. business mail will be Metered Mail. 


eee il Ee UL 


the method that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY-—Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: 864 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN.—Offices in 21 cities ® 3086 
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CLIMAXES 


National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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RECORD PAPER 
RECORD MONTH! 


Another historic Friday for the 
Chicago Evening American! A 
78-page paper on September 27 
surpassed all previous papers in 
size and registered a 62-column 
gain in display advertising over 
the same day a year ago. This 
record-wrecking Friday, the last 
in September, creates another 
record by assuring the greatest 
September in point of display 
lineage in Chicago Evening 
American history. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service. Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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BUSINESS MEN OPEN THEIR OWN MAI 


Eighty per cent of the mail that leaves your envelopes. How significant then, 
your place of business is opened by the that your envelopes be right. They can 
individual to whom it is addressed. No do a selling job for you—they can lend 
matter what your own office practice impressiveness to your sales presenta- 
is—this is the percentage in tion. Silently but surely, they 3 
the offices of your prospects and create a mental impression in i 
customers everywhere, as re- the minds of many regarding ; 
vealed by a recent survey. your business identity. Good : 


SS Fi 


This fact emphasizes the vital envelopes are so easy to secure . 7 
part played by envelopes you —and their cost is but a trifle ; 
use daily. It means that your over that of the inferior kind. 
letters, your booklets and your =—_-_—C#Fifty cents a thousand added to . 4 
catalogs arrive unopened, in siecunaCand conta, the price of a hundred thousand 

manufacturers of Daby Ku ° 

most cases, before the pros- Coney. Mit treated, the envelopes 1s only fifty dollars! ) 
pects and customers you want — business envelope can ni Never did so little money buy By 
to impress. They see and open = 7vninihy chain ofr’ so much in an advertising way. = 
th 
th 
C 
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BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Not only is the Cauchois demonstration interesting but its very sim plicity and quickness is the 
proof of the story the salesman bas to tell. 


Cauchois’ Plan for Tapping the 
Restaurant Market 


Y enabling the hotel and tes- 

taurant to make certain soda 

fountain products economically 

and quickly by means of a 
special offer of a mixer and hot cup 
set with attachments, the Cauchois 
Coffee Company is rapidly building 
the sales of its Cocolat Cauchois in 
this large market. 

Since 1851 the Cauchois Coffee 
Company has sold coffee exclusively 
to hotels, clubs and restaurants. To 
take advantage of the changed trend 
of eating brought about by the soda 
fountain and luncheonette, this com- 
pany developed its Cocolat Cauchois 
to take the place of the more cumber- 
some method of handling hot and 
cold drinks. 

_ Their introductory plan was a rad- 
ical departure in the making of a cup 
of hot chocolate, ice cream fudge, 
sauces and cake icings, and Cocolat 
Cauchois found an even more popular 


use in the concoction of a frosted 
chocolate drink that would be uni- 
formly good though made _ by 
inexperienced employes. Hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs and even soda fountains 
heretofore had been using the ortho- 
dox method of making hot chocolate, 
prepared by “‘secret formulas” and dis- 
pensed from a chocolate urn. Often 
if the mixture were not scorched in 
the cooking it turned sour in the 
chocolate urn, if not sold soon. 
With the introduction of Cocolat 
Cauchois, packed in individual por- 
tions, one hundred to the box, hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and many soda foun- 
tains changed their method of serving 
hot chocolate. Few hotels, restaurants 
and clubs, except where they had soda 
fountains, had made any attempt to 
feature and sell such fountain products 
as hot chocolate, frosted chocolate or 
fudge sauces on sundaes. The drug 
store and luncheonette with their 
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BY HENRY KING 


sandwich and frosted drinks were cut- 
ting severely into the restaurant trade 
by meeting the change in the eating 
habits of the metropolitan population. 
Only a few hotels and restaurants 
compromised on their standard menus 
and installed soda fountains to go 
after this business. Yet every res- 
taurant, the Cauchois Coffee Company 
found, had a supply of milk and ice 
cream. With these products and 
Cocolat Cauchois, the restaurant and 
hotel could run in part competition to 
the soda fountain, offering hot choco- 
late, frosted chocolate, fudge sauces 
for ice creams. The public, that was 
becoming so used to their fountain 
drinks and sandwich, could now come 
into the hotel and restaurant and have 
the same menu at a table. All that 
was needed to put the restaurant into 
this competitive line was the mixing 
equipment and the hot cup. 
(Continued on page 50) 


How the Manufacturer Can Turn 


the Louisville Survey into Profit 


BY JAMES TRUE 


In this exclusive interview for Sales Management, 
J. W. Millard, director of the Louisville Survey, 
points out that the solution of some of the gravest 
of present distribution problems undoubtedly lies in 
a closer alliance between the independent retailer 
and the manufacturer whose goods he sells. He tells 
here how the manufacturer can use the data col- 
lected by the survey in revamping sales policies. 


O maufacturers who are con- 

vinced that the independent re- 

tailer is a necessary factor of 

distribution, the tabulations of 
the Louisville Survey are beginning to 
offer some invaluable suggestions. 
Early in the investigation, it was indi- 
cated that many problems of the re- 
tailer are closely related to those con- 
fronting the manufacturer. The early 
analyses show that the retailer cannot 
solve some of his most serious prob- 
lems without the aid of the manufac- 
turer, and the indications are that those 
manufacturers who ate first to conform 
their methods to the findings of the 
survey will profit most from the 
changes that are inevitable in inde- 
pendent retail distribution. 

Judging from the large number of 
requests for information from retailers, 
there are comparatively few grocers 
who have not heard of the survey and 
who are not looking forward to adopt- 
ing indicated methods that will assure 
better profits, and many in other lines 
of retailing are interested. It is me: 
ent that the basic principles disclosed 
by the findings are applicable to all re- 
tailing, and that better profits in retail 
distribution cannot come from wider 
margins but must result from more 
scientific methods. 

Recently, J. W. Millard, who direc- 
ted the part taken by the Department 
of Commerce in making the Louisville 
Survey, said that anything which can 
be done to increase the sales per per- 
son employed in retail stores will do 
much to decrease the retailer’s expenses 
and increase his profits, even though 
his prices to the consumer are some- 


what lower, and added: “There is a 
real lesson here for both the manufac- 
turer and the retailer.” 

As chief business specialist of the 
domestic commerce division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Mr. Millard has had a broad 
experience in analyzing many phases 
of distribution, and he emphasized 
the necessity, under present conditions, 
of a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the retailer’s problems on the 
part of the manufacturer. 

“According to the present findings 
of the survey,” he continued, ‘‘the ex- 
pense of the final transactions of dis- 
tribution, the contact of the goods 
with the consumer through the retail 
clerk, is of considerably more impor- 
tance to the manufacturer than has 
been generally realized. This may be 
clearly illustrated by supposing that a 
new store has been stocked and is 
ready to begin selling. The store has 
reached the point of ‘offering for sale,’ 
and we will further suppose that all 
of the expense items under this classi- 
fication, such as rent, interest, insur- 
ance, taxes and the like, will total 
$4,500 for the first year. 

“Until the goods are actually sold, 
there is a static condition—an attrac- 
tive store fully stocked, with clerks be- 
hind the counters, refrigerator iced and 
everything ready for customers. When 
this is changed, and the store begins 
to sell goods, we must consider prin- 
cipally the wages of the clerks for that 
part of their time which is devoted to 
waiting on customers and assembling 
the various sales items in the cus- 
tomer’s basket or in the delivery box. 


[30] 


This movement of goods entails the 
effort and expense of breaking upon 
fresh supplies of merchandise from the 
wholesaler and _ replenishing the 
shelves. The primary item of cost in 
this movement will be the salaries of 
the several cerks required to handle the 
volume, and let us say that on an an- 
nual business of $90,000 an expense 
of $10,000 is accumulated. 

“Credit and collection cost is com- 
monly assumed to be the interest on 
outstanding accounts, plus bad debr 
losses; but we have found it to be 
much more inclusive. There is a book- 
keeping cost in this type of operation, 
also a salary expense for the time of 
those employes who make collections. 
And on the volume mentioned we can 
assume that $2,000 will be the total 
annual credit cost. 

“When we consider the factors of 
retail store operation we find that all 
of the foregoing expense items are 
closely related to the cost of moving 
sales items. It is also apparent that 
these costs can be taken care of by a 
reasonable margin of mark-up, and 
that the profit will be influenced most 
strongly by the largest expense item— 
the salaries of the several clerks re- 
quired to handle the volume. 


The Purchase Item 


“Based on a typical store observed 
in the course of the Louisville Survey, 
a $90,000 annual sales volume in- 
volves approximately 500,000 separate 
sales item transactions. Estimates 
based on these transactions are new 
and especially significant, and it may 
be advisable to explain that they in- 
clude all separate items of purchase, 
not items of merchandise, and are the 
result of either the customer's buying 
habits or the retailer's offerings, or 
both. The purchase item must not be 
confused with the order of a customer, 
since it is but an item of an order; 
nor does it mean a pricing unit, such 
as the cost of a pound, can, bottle or 
package. The purchase item is the 
cost of the quantity of each commodity 
bought by the customer, such as five 
bars of soap, one pound of coffee, five 
pounds of sugar, ten pounds of pota- 
toes, and so on, and it is obvious that 
the amount of the item is largely gov- 
erned by the buying habits of the cus- 
tomer and the balance between 
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A WEEK-DAY AUDIENCE 
REMAINS LOYAL 


ON SUNDAY °:: 


ROBABLY there never was a news- 

paper that held every one of its read- 
ers seven days a week. People aren’t 
that consistent. But certainly the nearer 
you can approach such an ideal in ad- 
vertising to homes, the better. 


How closely can you approach it in 
Boston? Which so-called “home” paper 
really gets home most consistently? 


There’s one dependable guide—the 
comparison of daily circulation with 
Sunday circulation in the commuting 
area. One sure indication of home sell- 
ing strength—whether you advertise on 
Sunday or not. 


F the seven daily newspapers in 
Boston, three carry the bulk of the 
advertising. On Sunday, in the Metro- 
politan district, one of them loses a 
third of its daily readers. Another loses 
nearly two-thirds. The remaining paper, 
the Globe, holds its week-day audience 
practically intact on Sunday. 


What does such reader loyalty show, 
what does it prove, if not that the Globe 
is Boston’s preferred home paper, daily 
as well as Sunday? 


HE retail merchants of Boston no 
longer debate this question. Experi- 
ence over many years has given them the 


‘The Boston Globe 
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answer. Faced with the daily necessity 
of reaching home buyers, they are using 
more space in the Globe, seven days a 
week, than in any other newspaper. The 
department stores place 48% more ad- 
vertising in the Globe, for the week as a 
whole, than in the second paper. 


Many national advertisers have fol- 
lowed this safe lead. 


OME appeal was built into the 
Globe from the very beginning. 


The present widely popular House- 
hold Department was established 35 
years ago as the first ‘““woman’s page” in 
America. School news has always been 
very complete. The authoritative sport 
pages have won a wide audience in New 
England and are quoted throughout the 
country. Financial and general news is 
edited for the substantial business man. 
There is complete freedom from bias in 
politics. 


O the national advertiser, then, the 
Globe offers proven home strength 
with its large circulation in the rich 
Boston trading area, where average fam- 
ily wealth is over $9000. 
Our booklet “Reaching Buying Power in 
the Boston Market,” contains all the facts. 
Write for your free copy of this booklet. 
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economy and convenience in her opin- 
ion. In Louisville we found that the 
purchase items of various commodi- 
ties were fairly general, and that the 
most frequent purchase of sugar is five 
pounds; of potatoes, ten pounds; of 
fresh tomatoes, three pounds; of 
matches, six boxes in a carton, and so 
on, and that the retailers’ methods of 
quoting prices has much to do with 
establishing these quantities. 

“It has now been proved that there 
is little difference in the time required 
to complete sales item transactions— 
to sell purchase items—regardless of 
whether the request is for five pounds 
of sugar or a cake of yeast. To be 
sure, the arrangement of stock makes 
some difference, and the grocer will 
probably elect to stock coffee where it 
will require fewer steps to sell than 
olives, for instance. But to secure a 
statistical measure it is necessary to 
accept the average number of steps and 
the time necessary to dispose of the 
various articles in stock. 


Cost Per Sales Item 


“We then have the proposition of 
selling cost, the making of 500,000 
separate sales transactions and com- 
modity sales movements, which will 
create an expense, we have said, of 
$10,000 for the year. While this es- 


timate is somewhat rough, it is 
afirmed by the computations of a 
Louisville grocery doing an annual 
business of $90,000, exclusive of 
meats, and with the handling of ap- 
proximately 500,000 purchase items. 
“The division of $10,000 by the 
total number of purchase items yields 
a movement cost an item of two cents. 
For a moment we shall ignore gross 
margins and consider the stock move- 
ment on a basis of purchase item cost. 
On the sale of a fifty-cent pound pack- 
age of coffee the two-cent movement 
cost represents but 4 per cent of the 
selling price. But on a five-cent bar 
of soap it represents 40 per cent of 
the cost to the consumer. 
“Accordingly, when sold in single 
five-cent units at a margin of 20 per 
cent (ome cent), every transaction 


would show a loss of 20 per cent (one | 


cent), if only the movement cost of 
the purchase item (two cents) were 
considered, leaving out the cost of 
offering for sale and the expense of 
credit. Then suppose we tape three 
bars together and, by some means, sell 
the soap only in lots of three cakes as 
purchase items, and at the same margin 
of profit. In this way we have te- 
duced the percentage of expense from 
40 to 13, for the two-cent movement 
cost still holds. If we go a step fur- 
ther and increase the purchase item to 
five cakes for twenty-five cents, the per 


cent expense has been reduced to only 
8 per cent of the selling price. 

On first examination it may appear 
absurd: that the sale of every purchase 
item costs the grocer approximately 
two cents; but there are several ways 
of illustrating. this fact. Allow the 
average retail grocery clerk a working 
day of 500 minutes devoted to a rea- 
sonably steady stream of sales transac: 
tions. From the figures at hand, an 
estimate slightly above the indication 
of the average is a sales transaction 
every two minutes, or 250 for the day. 
if the salary of the clerk is five dollars 
a day, it is necessary to charge each 
sale of a purchase item with a sales 
cost of two cents. I do not think 
that this estimated cost of sales 
transactions is far out of the way, and 
it should be remembered that we are 
not taking into account the expense of 
delivery and other costs. The use of 
a stop-watch in timing the movement 
of a heavy order in any retail store 
will convince the most skeptical per- 
son that the cost of the sales transac- 
tion of every purchase item ordered 
cannot be much below two cents. 

“It is obvious that, in selling the 
larger purchase item, the grocer can 
offer a lower price per unit and make 
a larger net profit. Because of this he 
can furnish an inducement in the way 
of price to encourage the larger pur- 
chase and, at the same time, reduce 
his selling expense. Furthermore, the 
indications are from the figures we 
have collected that the average retail 
clerk might double his volume of sales 
if retailers and manufacturers co- 
operated closely in making it possible 
to form more economical consumer 
habits of buying. 


Should Know Actual Loss 


“All of this does not mean that 
low-priced articles which sell as single 
items are out of place in a grocery 
store. But it does strongly indicate 
the necessity of introducing more 
nearly automatic and less _ costly 
methods of getting the goods into the 
hands of the consumer. Nor does it 
mean that, in some instances at least, 
the actual losses now indicated are not 
compensated for by the advertising or 
convenience value of the low-priced 
articles. However, if the loss involved 
in the selling of any items is consid- 


“ered as an advertising cost, the retailer 


should have a means. of. measuring 
both the actual cost and the value of 
the advertising influence.” 

In a few Louisville stores, as Mr. 
Millard also pointed out, the results 
attained in increasing the purchase 
items were surprisingly encouraging, 
and indicated possibilities that would 
be of inestimable value to all factors of 


distribution. It is apparent, however, 
that most of the beneficial changes 
must come from a thorough under- 
standing of the retailer’s problems by 
the manufacturer. 

It may be argued by a few stand- 
patters that the influence of advertis- 
ing will overcome any resistance of the 
retailer to the present methods of the 
manufacturer; but it should be remem- 
bered that in serving the retailer’s in- 
tererests the manufacturer facilitates 
his own distribution and _ thereby 
secures better results from his adver- 
tising. And, in cooperating with the 
retailer, the manufacturer will find that 
his advertising can be used as an im- 
portant factor in educating the public 
to buy his goods more economically. 

The proposition calls for changes in 
the sizes of many commodities and in 
the packaging of innumerable items. 
If five cakes of soap, for instance, are 
found to be the most economical pur- 
chase item of the goods, then the soap 
should reach the retailer packaged in 
units of five cakes and in a manner 
that will enable the clerk to handle the 
unit at the lowest possible cost. Like- 
wise, the wholesale unit of the product 
should contain the most convenient 
and economical number of five-cake 
purchase items. 


Needs Manufacturer’s Help 


The indications are that similar 
changes are necessary for a wide range 
of products, and that appreciable 
economies may be brought about in 
the handling of many others by ad- 
vertising the sizes that are most inex- 
pensively handled by the retailer. In 
the former instance, it may be claimed 
that the retailer can arrange his own 
purchase items to conform with his 
sales transactions; but it is obvious 
that he cannot do the necessary work 
as cheaply and conveniently as it can 
be done at the factory. Furthermore, 
the manufacturer cannot secure the ad- 
vantages of uniformity unless he 
prepares his goods himself for retail 
trade. 

Unquestionably the results of the sur- 
vey so far prove the unsoundness of 
all selling methods on the part of the 
manufacturer that are designed to load 
the retailer beyond his capacity to 
move the goods at a profitable rate. 
The findings clearly indicate the value 
to the manufacturer of a rapid rate 
of retail distribution and the necessity 
of economical purchase items. And 
there is no doubt that the manufac: 
turer, by educating both the trade and 
the public as to the economic prin- 
ciples involved, can increase his profits 
by facilitating the retail distribution of 
his goods by means of the changes 
outlined. 


They all await his call 


Getting the mail is the day’s big event in a million offices and in many 


millions of homes. It is easy to get your printed messages beyond the 
doors. Rotogravure makes it easy also to prepare messages that will be 
effective. Rotogravure, by reproducing photographs perfectly, is the 
nearest you can come to placing your merchandise itself before your 
prospects. For every purpose there is a Kimberly-Clark page that in- 
sures satisfactory rotogravure results. Address your inquiry, please, to 
Rotogravure Development Department, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Photograph by McManus 
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New Decision Demonstrates Protection of 


Trade-Mark by Cancellation 


N excellent illustration of the 

protection to valid trade-marks 

afforded by cancellation pro- 

ceedings has just been furnish- 
ed by an interesting decision of the 
Patent Office. Despite the care with 
which the trade-mark division conducts 
its service, it is not uncommon, either 
because of mistakes or conditions 
which are not disclosed, for similar 
trade-marks to be registered for goods 
of the same descriptive properties. 
When this occurs, it is obviously the 
best policy for the owner of the valid 
mark to petition the Patent Office to 
cancel the registration of the infring- 
ing mark. 


Drew Petition 


The present decision is the result of 
an appeal by the Gale Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company from the decision of 
the acting examiner of interferences 
sustaining the petition of The Irving 
Drew Company for the cancellation of 
the former’s mark, which consists 
primarily of the notation ‘Rest-O- 
Arch.” This mark is used on leather 
shoes, and the examiner recommended 
that its registration be canceled. 

The Drew Company’s petition for 
cancellation was based on prior adop- 
tion and use of its trade-mark, ‘Arch 
Rest,” on goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties, the mark having been 
registered in July, 1924. The petition 
contended that the two marks so nearly 
resemble each other as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public, or to deceive purchasers 
when concurrently appropriated to 
leather shoes. 

It appears that The Drew Company 
had some trouble in establishing its 
mark as not descriptive of the goods 
it identifies, and that the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
passed on the question. In the Patent 
Office decision, rendered by Assistant 
Commissioner M. J. Moore, it is ex- 
plained that the court found the words 
“Arch Rest” were not descriptive and 
recognized a distinction between a rest 
for the foot and a rest for the arch 
of a shoe, holding that “rest, ease, or 
support to the arch of the foot was the 
meaning which the applicant intended 
to convey by the mark and was the 
meaning accorded to it by the public.” 

This apparently nullified the con- 
tention of the Gale Company, set forth 
in its brief, that the acting examiner 


erred in declining to accept and con- 
sider a number of registrations of 
similar marks. Mr. Moore stated that 
the apparent purpose in noting these 
registrations was to show “that both 
the words ‘arch’ and ‘rest’ are descrip- 
tive words, whether used separately or 
conjunctively in connection with 
shoes’; and held that the question 
had been decided by the Court of 
Appeals. 

The decision quotes from the regis- 
trant’s brief on appeal to the effect 
that the primary question is whether 
the examiner of trade-marks erred in 
granting registration to the Gale Shoe 
Manufacturing Company of its mark, 
““Rest-O-Arch,” in view of the prior 
registration of The Irving Drew 
Company of its mark, “Arch Rest,” 
so that registration of the Gale Com- 
pany should be canceled. In consider- 
ing this phase, the decision holds that 
the clause of the law of trade-marks 
(Sec. 5, Trade-Mark Act of February 
20, 1905) is believed to be conclusive 
of the question, and quotes the clause 
as follows: 

“Provided, That trade-marks which 
are identical with a registered or 
known trade-mark owned and in use 
by another and appropriated to mer- 
chandise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties, or which so nearly resemble a 
registered or known trade-mark owned 
and in use by another and appropri- 
ated to merchandise of the same de- 
scriptive properties as to be likely to 
cause confusion of mistake in the mind 
of the public or to deceive purchasers 
shall not be registered.” 

Under this clause, the decision states 
that if the registrant’s mark, “Rest-O- 
Arch,” so nearly resembles the peti- 
tioner’s mark, “Arch Rest,” as to be 
likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public, or to deceive 
purchasers when the two marks are 
appropriated to leather shoes, then the 
registrant's mark was improperly reg- 
istered and the registration should be 
canceled. In supporting this conclu- 
sion, the decision compares the two 
marks, showing that they both com- 
prise the same dominant charactetis- 
tics, the combination of the words 
“arch” and “rest” with the same sug- 
gestion, and continues: 

“The transposition of these words 
does not affect materially the mark 
either in appearance, sound or mean- 
ing, and is not such a change as would 
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be likely to be carried in the memory 
of the public. The use of the letter 
“O” between the words, in the regis- 
trant’s mark, has no significance nor 
modifying effect upon the words. The 
pictorial representation of an arch 
bridge resting upon end towers, in 
the registrant's mark, is but another 
way of presenting the same thought. 
It is believed that the registrant should 
not have been permitted to register 
the petitioner's mark even when asso- 
ciated with the picture of an arch 
bridge resting upon end towers.” 


American Stove Starts 
“Magic Chef” Campaign 


With an advertising appropriation last 
year of eight times that of the next 
largest stove advertiser, the American 
Stove Company, through its Lorain 
division, ‘has just started a national 
campaign, advertising its new Magic 
Chef line. This campaign, which 
broke the latter part of September, 
employs full page four-color adver- 
tisements in nine national publications 
— Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, Pictorial Review, Mc- 
Call's, Woman's Home Companion, 
Liberty, Collier's, Modern Priscilla 
and Delineator. 

Coordinated with the consumer adver- 
tising is a series of advertisements 
addressed to the architect and builder 
appearing in Home Building, Building 
Developer, The Architectural Record, 
American Builder and Sweet's Archi- 
tectural Catalogue. 

Home economic instructors and cook- 
ery schools will be reached through 
American Cookery, Journal of Home 
Economics and Forecast Magazine. 


Mining Journal Expands 


Effective January 1, 1930, Engineering and 
Mining | Poets published by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, will expand to 
form three publications, Engineering and 
Mining Journal, published semi-monthly; 
Engineering and Mining World, monthly; 
and Engineering and Mining Journal Metal 
and Mineral Markets, a weekly. 

H. W. Clark and A. W. Allen are pub- 
lishing director and editor of the group 
respectively. 


MacMarr Stores, Inc., Pacific Coast grocery 
chain, acquired the Continental Food 
Stores, Inc., Denver, Colorado, the Piggly 
Wiggly Company of San Francisco and 
the Coast Piggly Wiggly Company this 
week, increasing its total to 1,363 stores. 
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Pebeco to Use 170 Newspapers 
in New Tooth Paste Campaign 


A year’s mewspaper campaign for 
Pebeco which in number of impres- 
sions hangs up a record for tooth paste 
—some 2,158,118,000 advertisements 
to appear in 170 newspapers in the 
106 largest cities—was started by Lehn 
& Fink in September. 

The small space employed accounts 
for the large number of impressions 
in proportion to the size of the ex- 
penditure. Yet by employment of 
preferred position and an ingenious 
combination of news and personality 
values good attention is expected. The 
advertisements occupy only about sev- 
enty lines in a single column; but they 
appear at the top of the column, and 
on the second or third page, next to 
reading matter. 

They are illustrated with sharp-focus 
news photographs and in their general 
appearance very much resemble a 
typical short society news story. But 
there is no effort to carry the sug- 
gestion of news value further than as 
pertains to layout. The signal, 
“advt.,” is plainly printed at the top 
or bottom, and usually the word 
“Pebeco” appears in the heading. 

In the copy the “testimonial” approach 
is adopted. But the testimony does 
not purport to be the exact words of 
a particular celebrity. The photo- 
graphs are of representative and at- 
tractive American types. Most of 
them are of young or youngish 
women, since a preliminary survey 
that was made indicated that 85 per 
cent of the decisions for one brand 
of tooth paste as compared to another 
are made by women, although 75 per 
cent of the purchases of tooth paste 
are made by men. 

The implication is that here is an at- 
tractive, typical American citizen who 
has used Pebeco and likes it. The 
copy features happy, healthy people 
—with sparkling white teeth, of course 
—and the major theme of reasoning 
for the adoption of Pebeco is the cor- 
rection of acid mouth, a scientific 
appeal originally established _ by 
Pebeco. 

Coincident with this newspaper cam- 
paign, twelve representative national 
magazines with a combined circula- 
tion of 20,000,000 are being used. 
Since it is believed that there are only 
about 30,000,000 tooth brush users in 
the country, and that tooth brush users 
and readers of newspapers and mag- 
azines are likely to be identical groups, 
W. D. Canaday, advertising manager 
of Lehn & Fink, estimates that sixty- 
seven Pebeco advertisements will reach 


every tooth brush user during the 
year. 

In the survey preliminary to the cam- 
paign the research organizations of 
newspapers and magazines were fully 
utilized and the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation checked their find- 
ings with an independently conducted 
investigation. While rather elaborate 
questionnaires were employed, the 
ptimary purpose of the investigation 
was to secure a first-hand check-up of 
the general conditions affecting the re- 
tailing of tooth paste. For instance, 
it was found that taste and dental in- 
dorsements are the two causes that 
play the biggest roles in deciding 
women in their choice of tooth paste. 
And perhaps these two would be more 
true than any two other easily stated 
reasons. Yet it was realized that when 
a definite reply was requested the 
plausible, easily stated answer is the 
one that comes to mind first, while 
the real reason may not be given be- 
cause of the comparative awkwardness 
or difficulty of stating it. 

The campaign calls for the supple- 
mentary use of mail advertising and 
was announced with a broadside sent 
out to 65,000 dealers. Distribution is 
is being secured through all types 
of outlets, including chains and inde- 
pendent dealers. 


New G. E. Health Lamp 
May Eclipse Fan Sales 


A new health lamp, to retail at 
$69.50 and to be sold ultimately to 
hardware, electrical, drug and other 
outlets, has been introduced by the 
General Electric Company, merchan- 
dising division, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. It is similar to the higher-priced 
physicians’ lamps. 

One hundred thousand dollars will be 
spent during the next six months in 
newspapers, magazines and dealer 
media to advertise this one product, 
it is understood. Distribution is to 
General Electric jobbers. 

In spite of its relatively high price, the 
company plans ultimately to sell the 
lamp as widely as electric fans and 
washing machines. 


Continental Can Expands 


Continental Can Company has purchased 
the Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A. of 
Havana, manufacturers of 80 per cent of 
Cuban cans for food, shoe polish, talcum 
powder, paint, alcohol and oil, also bottle 
caps and lithographed signs. 


Grocery Manufacturers 
to Centralize Selling 
and Warehousing 


The Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, composed of 246 national 
advertisers, plan to establish central 
warehouses in the principal cities of 
the United States. 

The first of these, to be erected in 
Cleveland, will offer members every 
facility for selling and warehouse 
Operation. The front part of the 
building, located in a semi-industrial 
district, will contain space which mem- 
ber manufacturers and brokers can 
use as Offices for their salesmen and 
district managers. In the building 
will be an automatic garage for sales- 
men’s cars. The remaining part of 
the building in the rear will be de- 
voted to the warehousing of products 
of member manufacturers. 

The motive behind the warehouse 
operation is essentially one of economy 
for manufacturers. At the present 
time member manufacturers have in- 
dividually owned warehouses and 
leased sections of warehouses spotted 
all over the city. Their sales offices 
are more often than not located in the 
more expensive office district, where 
the salesmen, due to parking regula- 
tions, cannot leave their cars, and 
where they have to travel great dis- 
tances from the grocery districts to 
reach the office. With the new ware- 
house plan, manufacturers will save 
much on office rent and a great deal 
of the salesmen’s traveling time. Also, 
instead of having the jobber’s truck 
call all over the city at the warehouses 
of member manufacturers to pick up 
small lots from warehouses, the job- 
ber’s truck will be able, by calling on 
the cooperative warehouses, to secure 
in a few loads the products of 246 
manufacturers. 

In Denver another warehouse is 
planned that will supply the entire 
territory as far as Pueblo and Lead- 
ville. In this city it is probable that 
the cooperative warehouse will operate 
its own trucks to make the longer 
trips to jobbers outside of Denver, 
saving them thereby innumerable trips 
to different freight depots to collect 
individual shipments from the many 
member manufacturers. The coopera- 
tive warehouse truck will reach the 
jobber outside of Denver early in the 
morning and he can take his leisure 
during the day to unload. 


Zonite Negotiating for Forhan 


Negotiations are in progress for the acqui- 
sition of the Forhan Company by Zonite 
Products according to E. W. Mann, presi- 
dent of the Zonite Products Corporation. 
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San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


Consolidation Acclaimed 
by Merchants, Manufacturers and the Public 


The recent consolidation of The Call and The Bulletin, San Francisco’s two 
oldest newspapers, has met with unqualified approval on every hand. Con- 
gratulations and favorable comment have poured in from business and civic 
leaders throughout California; in fact, from the entire country. 


Public interest and approval are expressed 

in mounting circulation figures. San Fran- 

cisco merchants and national advertisers 
6é e e . e 99 

are “saying it with lineage. 


Through the joining of these two great newspapers — with the greatest rec- 
ord of achievement, as well as age — there has been created one outstanding 
evening medium, successfully launched upon an enlarged career of useful 
service to the people of California. 


Your investment in CALL-BULLETIN space now assures 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE 
INCREASED EFFECTIVENESS 
GREATER and QUICKER RESULTS at 
LOWER COST 


%CALL- BULLETIN 


SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Greater Circulation (by thousands) Than Any Other Evening Newspaper 
in Northern California 


FOR RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION, SEE NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer Karl J. Shull R. M. Miller 
342 Madison Ave. 326 W. Madison St. Transportation Bldg. 5-117 General Motors Bldg. 
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KarL M. RICKERSON, for ten years with 
the George L. Dyer Company, New York, 
has joined Campbell-Ewald Company, Chi- 
cago, as an account executive; PARK BERTY, 
for the past nine years with Buron Musser, 
Inc., of New York, and with Van Name 
& Hills of that city, is now with the art 
department of Campbell-Ewald; and 
WILLIAM B. PENNEBAKER and Davin W. 
STOTTER have joined the copy department. 
Mr. Pennebaker was for six years with 
Critchfield & Company of Chicago; and 
Mr. Stotter was formerly vice-president and 
account executive of the Dearborn Adver- 
tising Agency there. H. C. Dart 
and RALPH A. SIMMONS are now with the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Company 
—Mr. Dart as marketing counsel and ac- 
count executive. Previously he was in 
charge of market analysis for the Chicago 
Daily News. Mr. Simmons for the past 
nine years was advertising manager of 
Greenbaum Sons Investment Company of 
Chicago and Greenbaum Sons Securities 
Corporation of New York; and for twelve 
years with the editorial department of the 
old Chicago Herald. Ear L. 
HADLEY, until recently advertising manager 
of the Cable Piano Company of Chicago, 
has joined the sales promotion department 
of Grigsby-Grunow Company. S. A. 
Morrow, formerly assistant advertising 
manager, and at one time with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, will succeed Mr. Had- 
‘ ley at the Cable company. . . . HAROLD 
W. Scott, with the Ferry-Hanly Advertis- 
ing Company for the past seven years, and 
formerly connected with the Leavenworth 
Times, Kansas City Journal and Pierce 
Farm Weeklies, has been appointed director 
of the space and media department of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company. . . . 
C. H. Macponatp has been elected vice- 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Products Company, Denver, in charge of 
sales in California. HucH B. 
McMICcHAEL, manager of electrical sales 
for United Motors Service, Inc., of Detroit, 
has been transferred to the Overseas Motor 
Service Corporation, where he will organize 
and supervise service branches for the cor- 
poration throughout the world. — 
JOHN S. McLaReEN, formerly in the service 
department of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, is now assistant to Mr. Collard 
of the Clark Collard Company, Chicago. 

E. J. Ferris, New York branch 
manager, and previously Boston branch 
manager, has been appointed Eastern sales 
manager for the Addressograph Company. 
=) ce EARL L. TOWNSEND has been 
appointed Eastern advertising manager of 
the Sportsman magazine. He was for ten 
years with the Spur. ROBERT B. 
Davis, formerly copywriter, copy chief and 
director of production of the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chicago agency, has 
been made vice-president and secretary of 
the agency. CHARLES P. Norcross, 
previously with the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, and Ropert A. Car- 
MICHAEL, formerly sales manager of the 
Pepsodent Company, have joined the staff 
of the William Douglas McAdams Agency. 
Headquarters will be in New York. ; 
CHARLES K. ELuIott, who was with the 
Wales Advertising Agency, New York, is 
now with the copy department of the 
Andrew Cone General Advertising Agency. 


Realign Fuller Brush; 
Altrock Heads Sales 


Conforming with a reduction of super- 
visory sales expense in which the sales 
districts have been reduced from 
twenty-four to fourteen, each in charge 
of a district supervisor, is the replace- 
ment of division managers by three 
assistants to the sales manager, J. C. 
Altrock who now heads both the do- 
mestic and foreign organizations of 
the Fuller Brush Company, Hartford. 
Mr. Altrock, who joined the company 
in 1917, has been successively district 
manager, central division manager, 
promotion sales manager and foreign 
sales manager. 


J. C. Altrock 


Assisting Mr. Altrock are H. M. Cot- 
ton of Hartford, formerly Atlantic 
division manager; A. E. Teetsel, New 
York district manager; and B. E. 
Bloom, western division manager at 
Oakland, California. 

William F. Honer, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, is now advertis- 
ing manager. 


Confectioners Confirm 
$3,000,000 Campaign 


A continuation of its nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign for three years, 
spending a million dollars a year, was 
confirmed by the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association at their convention 
in New York this week. Speakers at 
the meeting included A. M. Kelly, 
president of the association; William 
F. Heide, former president and Walter 
C. Hughes, secretary-treasurer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA to 
H. K. McCann Company. Effective Janu- 
ary 1. 


FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS’ CLEARING 
HouszE ASSOCIATION, Winter Haven, 
Florida, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New 
York. 


ASSOCIATED BusINEss Papers, New York 
City, to G. Lynn Sumner Company, there. 
Campaign in member publications. 


ASSOCIATED CLAUDE NEON COMPANY OF 
NortH AMERICA, New York City, Neon 
lights, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of that 
city. 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES, INC., Indianapo- 
lis, toiletries, to Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Chicago. 


SIMCOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Simcoe static eliminator and 
Red Socket electric ink setter for printers, 
to Jerome B. Gray, of that city. Business 
papers and direct mail. 


TALK Easy SysTEM, Chicago, to Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., there. General magazines and 
newspapers. 

PrERRE Propucts, INc., New York City, 
beauty preparations, to Marjorie Signer, 
Inc., of New York. Magazines and direct 
mail, 


SILK-EZE CORPORATION, Boston, Silk-Eze, 
to the O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising 
Agency of that city. 


PRO-CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chi- 
cago, to Earl C. Noyes Advertising Agency, 
there. Newspapers and trade publications. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, New Or- 
leans, to Fitzgerald Advertising Agency of 
that city. 


MaurRICE MENDEL, INc., New York, 
women’s apparel chain store retailers, to 
Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., there. News- 
papers and magazines. 


KAUFMANN BROTHERS & BONDY, INC., 
New York, Kaywoodie pipes, to Andrew 
Cone General Advertising Agency of that 
city. 

WALTER F. WARE CoMPANY, Philadelphia, 
athletic and medical knit goods, to Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., there. 


VAN CAMP PRopuctTs CoMPANY, Indianap- 
clis, food products, to Russel M. Seeds 
Company, Inc., of that city. 


Portland Paper Not for Sale 


In the September 7th issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, it was reported that the Portland 
Telegram probably would be sold. We 
now have definite information that this is 
not true, and that there are no negotiations 
in progress looking toward its sale. The 
Portland Telegram will continue to be pub- 
lished by Carl H. Brockhagen, who has 
disposed of his California interests only. 
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‘Lhe most people 


at the 
LOWEST COST! 


HE advertising dollar goes farther in The American Weekly 
‘ie in any other publication on earth. That’s why it has become 
the backbone medium for so many of America’s leading advertisers. 

A full color page in The American Weekly, nearly three times 
as big as any other magazine page, costs $16,ooo—reaching 
6,000,000 families at a cost of '/; cent per family. 

Every Sunday The American Weekly goes into one out of every 
four homes in the United States. And these homes are located in 
the richest buying centers in the country. 

If the circulation of The American Weekly is traced on a map 
of the United States, you will see that +/; of its readers live in the 
areas where there are located: 


84% OF THE DEPARTMENT STORES 

67% OF THE DRUG STORES 

69% OF THE GROCERY STORES 

76% OF THE ELECTRICALLY WIRED HOMES 
88.6% oF THE BANK DEPOSITS 


The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a national adver- 
tising proposition, then you have an American Weekly proposition. 
This great magazine is the best buy on the publishing counter today. 


THEN ERICAN 


OE al EE eS a IS 
Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictty Bupc., Cuicaco... § WinTHRop Sguare, Boston. ..753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES... 222 Monapnock 
Bie. , San FRANcIscO. .. 12-231 Generat Motors Buoc., Detroit... 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLevecanp... 101 Marizrra St. , ATLANTA 
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Trade Associations 
Spend $20,000,000 
in Promotion 


‘More than one hundred national 
trade associations are now spending a 
total of over $20,000,000 annually in 
promotional activities to extend the 
market for their products,’ Roscoe 
C. Edlund, manager, Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Produc- 
ers, Inc., told the tenth annual con- 
vention of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, at Lake Wawasee, 
Indiana, September 26. 

“The amount of money now expended 
by trade associations for cooperative 
advertising,” Mr. Edlund continued, 
“is more than ten times the amount 
expended a decade ago. After ten 
years of trial and error in cooperative 
sales promotion, there are signs that 
cooperative market development on a 
nation-wide scale will be the rule 
rather than the exception in trade asso- 
ciation work. 

“Advertising to overcome popular 
fallacies and objections, advertising 
designed to regain lost markets, adver- 
tising framed to hold the market for 
products threatened by new inventions, 
advertising to overcome foreign com- 
petition, are some of its definite objec- 
tives. 

“The competition of modern advertis- 
ing between individual factors in in- 
dustry, and the need for brand identi- 
fication, have developed a refinement 
of psychological appeal, in which the 
basic product very often has been en- 
tirely subordinated in the advertising. 
Thus $12,000,000 has recently been 
spent in a vast campaign of advertis- 
ing in which cigarettes were urged as 
a means of attaining and retaining a 
slender figure. Bed manufacturers use 
elaborate color pages in the magazines 
to sell the idea of healthful sleep, 
rather than a particular kind of bed. 
Many automobile manufacturers in 
their advertising sell style and prestige 
rather than transportation and soap 
makers, beauty and cleanliness. 

“As general advertising turns more 
and more toward brand identification, 
it is probable that cooperative advertis- 
ing will become a definite industrial 
function of the trade association. The 
heat of individual advertising competi- 
tion often causes market astigmatism, 
so that even the best managed indus- 
tries lose sight of the basic product 
which they manufacture, or at least 
say very little about it. Whether co- 
Operative advertising should be used to 
sell an idea or sell a product depends 
entirely upon the predominant appeals 


made in the manufacturers’ individual | 


advertising.” 


Beau Brummel Struts 
Under Dunlap Hat 


Kaskel & Kaskel Dunlap, haberdash- 
ers and hatters, will exhibit a novel 
statuette window display designed 
and cast by Dwight Franklin, famed 
for his small statues of pirates and for 
his original use of miniature groups 
to tell a scientific story graphically in 
museums. The statuette, to be shown 
in New York, Chicago and Palm 
Beach windows, is cast in plastic 
wood from an original in wax of 
George Bryan Brummell, better known 
as Beau Brummel. 


Motor Buses Dominate 
Railway Convention 


Eloquent testimony of an industry’s 
ability to about face to save itself from 
annihilation is seen in the dominance 
of the motor bus both in discussion 
and exhibits at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, at Atlantic City, this 
week. A greater percentage than ever 
before, of the 200 exhibits open for 
inspection at the exhibition, are de- 
voted to the products of the automo- 
tive industry. 

Less freakishness, larger buses, im- 
proved seating arrangements and in- 
terior appointments, better ventilation 
and heating, greater quiet with con- 
sequent greater comfort, better accom- 
modation for baggage, individual seats 
with high backs and head rests, more 
shatter-proof glass, vacuum brake sys- 
tems, are evidence that bus makers 
exhibiting at the convention are doing 
an excellent selling job to ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer-Rider.” 


Inc., at Paris. 


Newspapers Lead with 
Posters Second in 
Kellogg Radio Budget 


An innovation in the use of posters, 
with newspaper advertising bearing 
the bulk of the appropriation, feature 
the fall campaign of the Kellogg 
radio, manufactured by the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago. 

“Our general campaign employs three 
major mediums—newspapers, posters 
and class magazines,” stated R. J. 
Newman, assistant sales promotion 
manager. “The bulk of our appro- 
priation,” he said, ‘will be spent in 
from one to eight evening newspapers 
in twenty leading distribution centers 
in the United States. Copy, varying 
considerably with the possibilities of 
the marketing center, newspaper rates, 
etc., will average about one thousand 
lines, with weekly insertions. 

“Poster advertising, the second largest 
division of our appropriation, will be 
concentrated in all major markets, be- 
ginning September 15 and lasting 
three months. A representative half 
showing of posters will be used the 
first month and quarter showing the 
remainder of the time. 

“Harper's Bazar, House and Garden 
and House Beautiful—with full pages 
during October, November and 
December—comprise the magazine 
campaign, directed by Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Company of Chicago. 
“Dealer advertising is being handled 
under a fifty-fifty cooperative plan. 
Point of purchase tie-ups to national 
advertising are distributed direct from 
the factory to Kellogg dealers.” 


Parker Pen Expands 
Advertising Program 


An additional one hundred thousand dol- 
lars—to be spent in magazines, newspapers, 
trade and college papers—for fall and 
Christmas advertising, brings the total for- 
eign and domestic advertising appropriation 
of the Parker Pen Company well over the 
million dollar mark. Extra expenditure 
for window display, direct mail and Circu- 
lars, will also be made. Crane, Williams 
& Company, Inc., of Chicago, handle the 
account. 


Ellis to Market Everdry 


Sherman K. Ellis has been elected presi- 
dent of a new company, formed to 
manufacture and market Everdry—a non- 
perspirant and deodorant—and other toilet 
articles. Mr. Ellis has been Pacific Coast 
manager for the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany and more recently vice-president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York. 


M. L. Barry, formerly Berlin: sales manager 
for General Motors Corporation, is now 
foreign representative for Durant Motors, 
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Pp. NALYZE Pontiac’s remarkable 
ed ff popularity as a car for business 
= use. You will find this largely due to 
al the fact that it fulfills completely 3 
_ major requirements of successful 
. commercial performance: 
1. Maximum operating economy 
2. Dependability —less lost time 
ol: 3. Comfort for the driver 
5, Pontiac’s unusually low operating 
a cost—which one large company’s 
8 figures show to be one cent a mile 
the less than that of any other low-priced 
ure six—is the result of such features as 
icu- the Harmonic Balancer which elimi- 
om bi nates torsional vibration in the big, 
a 53-pound, short-stroke, counter- 
4 balanced crankshaft—its full-pres- 
{ sure adjustable lubricating system 
: insuring correct lubrication. 
ye OAKLAND MOTOR- CAR 
10n- : 
vilet 
past 
om- 
of 
ork. 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


A favorite for business 
beeause it fulfills these 


COMPANY, 


PONTIAC 


BIG SIX-"745: 
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The Coupe 
Body by Fisher 

These and many other advanced 
engineering features lengthen Pon- 
tiae’s life—keep it out of the repair 
shop—and likewise give it that 
dependability which is so important 
to the busy salesman. 

And in its big roomy bodies by 
Fisher—free from squeaks, rattles 
and drumming—is that big car 
comfort which enables him to ride 
hundreds of miles with the mini- 
mum of fatigue. 


Write to the Fleet Department at 
the factory for our Fleet User’s Plan 
and the Fleet Executive’s Experience 
Book. Demonstrations of the Pon- 
tiac Big Six can be arranged through 
any Oakland-Pontiac dealer or with 
the factory. 


Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. 
Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“But Your Price Is Too High” 


(Continued from page 11) 


With reference to my experience 
with the electrician and plumber at 
the time I built my house, the facts 
are: 

When specifications for the plumb- 
ing and electrical work were being 
drawn by the architect, I told him I 
wanted a good plumbing job at a rea- 
sonable price, and something out of 
the ordinary in the way of electrical 
work, as I made my living in the elec- 
trical business and didn’t want to 
show up in the same light as the shoe- 
maker’s son who went barefoot. 

The low bidder for the plumbing 
work signed up his contract and then 
went to work to sell me a quality job. 
He first persuaded me to make all 
water lines in brass, and then sold me 
on the idea that for a few dollars 
additional we could use copper pipe 
throughout and make it a lifetime job. 
His next move was to appeal to my 
pride and persuaded me to install 
better plumbing fixtures. Briefly, he 
increased the plumbing work by some- 
thing over $400, and finished off by 
selling me on the idea that a mat 
glazed tile would be more appropriate 
with the better fittings which I had 
' selected. 

And then came the electrician! He 
showed me where I could save $200 
by eliminating the underground serv- 
ice; that a sixty ampere entrance 
switch was ample; that Wiremold in 
the basement was ridiculous; that ten 
circuits would be plenty, and that it 
would be cheaper to install the panel 
in the basement than in the back hall. 
He wanted to cut the number of out- 
lets in half, and finally proposed cut- 
ting a $1,200 job to about $400. I 
was so disgusted with the electrician’s 
lack of initiative and imagination 
that I added a few more outlets and 
did the job time and material. 

H. C. Moran. 

P. S.—I forgot to mention that the 
successful plumbing contractor drew 
up in a Cadillac sedan, while the elec- 
trician arrived in a 1915 Ford. The 
moral is obvious. 


Make Something the Other 
Fellow Can’t Make 


By CHAMPE S. ANDREWS 
Vice-President Directing Sales, 
National Folding Box Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Our company long ago adopted as 
the main feature of its sales program 
a reliance upon systematic and scien- 


tific research in an effort to make a 


product or a variety of our product a 
little different from what the other fel- 
low makes. As far as possible, we 
try to keep our factory running on 
something that is peculiar to this com- 
pany. We try to find a new use for 
an old product and make an old prod- 
uct of ours serve a new function, or 
try to create a new method or a new 
product that makes possible the use 
of our material in fields in which they 
have not heretofore entered. 

In the competitive methods now so 
destructive in American industry I see 
no way that the terrific destruction 
caused by the decreasing sales dollar 
value can be prevented, except by 
making something that the other fel- 
low cannot make, where the price 
range is lost sight of in the broader 
principles of special values. 


Well-Armed Salesmen 
Win the Price Battle 


By MATTHEW E. HILL 


General Sales Manager, Holfast Rub- 
ber Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


I believe that the many clever an- 
swers to the price question so often 
fed to salesmen are useless. It is a 
basic question, and if the objection 
taised by the customer is sincere—not 
simply a stock rebuff, as is often the 
case—it indicates either that: 

(1) The salesman has not properly 
presented his case, and needs the right 
sort of training, or 

(2) The management itself has not 
done its duty by giving the salesman 
“extra values” of some sort that will 
raise the product out of price com- 
petition. 

The price is too high, unless the 
sales manager, knowing competitive 
lines or items and prices as he should 
know them, can honestly say that if he 
were buyer he would buy the line or 
the item he is trying to sell in prefer- 
ence to others. 

This does not mean that his prices 
should be lower than those of com- 
petitors. It does mean that into the 
line or product should be worked some 
extra values that can be made to offset 
in the buyet’s mind the effect of the 
higher price. More attractive packag- 
ing or appearance, better resale plans, 
factory policies that assure distributors 
a fair profit—a thousand and one 
things can be utilized to offset the 
higher price. Unless this is done— 
clever argument is usually wasted. 

After the management has given the 
salesman these extra values, the latter 


should be trained to assume the atti- 
tude with the buyer that, as a matter 
of course, his prices are not the lowest 
on the market. They could not be, 
and yet give these vitally essential 
features! 

My idea of the best way to overcome 
the price objection is: 

(1) To arm the salesman with 
“extra values” that will help him lead 
the buyer’s mind away from price. 

(2) To train the salesman to sell 
these extras, making the buyer feel 
that they are indispensable, frankly 
giving the buyer to understand that 
lower prices can be obtained else- 
where. 

(3) Whenever possible giving the 
salesman printed prices from which no 
variation is permitted, and insisting 
that quotations be made from this 
printed list, instead of verbally. A 
printed list discourages efforts on the 
part of the buyer to beat down the 
price. 


Don’t Talk Prices—Talk 


Quality and Service 
By ALLEN REID 


Sales Manager, Tom Huston Peanut 
Company, Columbus, Georgia 


We do not sell price, but quality 
merchandise. The so-called salesman 
who sells cut prices is really not a 
salesman. Give me a quality piece of 
merchandise and I don’t care what the 
price is. 

Our products are sold in approxi- 
mately 90,000 stores at the present 
time. Each of these stores has been 
sold at a price higher than any other 
competitive brand on the market. 
They have been sold on quality and 
service, with a guarantee that our 
products would turn over. No other 
tactics are necessary. The salesman 
who has a quality piece of merchan- 
dise with a baie profit can sell it. We 
don’t talk prices. 


Drill Men in Factory 


to Meet Price Objection 
By H. A. Ross 


Vice-President, Kopp Glass, Inc. 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania 


The price objection is one of our 
hardest problems but we find that we 
get the best results, instead of employ- 
ing a competitor’s salesman, by drill- 
ing our own boys in the factory. They 
get the knowledge of manufacturing 
and then come up to the sales manager 
to give them the information to make 
sales. 


Note: The remainder of these answers 
to the price problem will appear in next 
week's issue. 


7. 
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| Entirely New Coated Paper 


wh product of the MEAD PULP AND PAPER 
COMPANY; it promises to revolutionize the coated 
paper industry. 


Five years ot research by scientists have been carried 


on in an effort to find a paper with more BULK— 


more OPACITY—more STRENGTH—and a finer 
QUALITY. 


Today after three years of practical operation we 


offer you MEAD ENAMELINE produced under 


the closest scientific super vision—every sheet hand- 
sorted—and inspected three different times between 


the machine and the freight car. 


Your inquiry ts solicited 


MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DAYTON 
111 W. Washington Street 230 Park Avenue Callahan Bank Building 


MEAD PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
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ALSO TRUE: 
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You can’t cover the 
Nation without 
covering the South 
—and you can’t 
cover the REAL 
South without 
Holland’s. 


And this* is True About 


THE MAGAZINE 
of the SOUTH 


pa 
Ripe 


) 
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The Magazine of the 


SOUTH 


Circulation 425,000 
In the South 68,000 More Than Any Other 
Magazine Published 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Avenue 


Reader Interest! 


During 1928: 
Holland’s received from its 
Subscribers on all subjects, over 


100,000 
LETTERS 


Exclusive of Subscription Orders 


Q 
Holland’s is the Magazine of the South 


—not only in name but in editorial 
character—this accounts for its extreme 
reader interest among people of the 
South. 


NEARLY TWENTY-FIVE thousand Holland subscrib- 
ers wrote the magazine during 1928 to order house plans, 
patterns, service books, etc. for which a small charge is 
made. The other thousands of subscriber mail-contacts 
were in connection with household departmentals; 
childrens’ features, editorial comments, etc. 


This is important. Mere circulation means little unless 
the magazine is read. The fact that approximately 25% 
of Holland’s subscribers wrote the magazine during a 
single year is proof that people living in the South find 
the Southern character of this magazine more than 
ordinarily appealing. This, plus quantity that equalizes 
the circulation of the National list in the South earns 
Holland’s a place on ANY National List. 


Hollands 


What Is the Effect on 


Existing Volume? 

(Continued from page 17) 
goods to mass distributors is a very 
unstable thing. When such a distribu- 
tor has built up his business with the 
manufacturer to such an extent that 
he knows that its loss will be a severe, 
if not mortal, blow to the manufac- 
turer, his tendency is to put on the 
pressure for even greater concessions. 

9. It is difficult for me to see that 
the concessions granted by manufac- 
turers to mass distributors are due to 
anything more, as a rule, than hoped- 
for savings. The prestige of selling 
the larger distributors frequently looks 
so inviting to the manufacturer that he 
overestimates what it will bring him 
and frequently fails to figure accu- 
rately what the additional volume will 
do to his overhead. 

10. The time has certainly not ar- 
rived in the development of American 
merchandising when it is to the manu- 
facturet’s advantage to sell his goods 
in a manner that he knows will result 
in flagrant price-cutting. One of the 
most serious flaws in modern merchan- 
dising is the lack of imagination on 
the part of merchants which leads 
them to meet competition by cutting 
prices instead of by the development 
of more intelligent methods of selling, 
advertising and display. 

11. I personally vote most decidedly 
with the faction that believes the chain 
store business or volume opportunity 
should be considered strictly on the 
basis of its effect on existing volume, 
on whether or not it can be served at 
a profit, and on keeping it within rea- 
sonable control to preserve the manu- 
facturer’s independence in making 
prices and outlining terms of dis- 
tribution. 


Radio Trade Show to Move 


Atlantic City has been selected for the 
1930 annual Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation convention and trade show, which 
has been held at Chicago for the past 
three years. Concerted efforts on the part 
of Eastern manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers have brought the show East for 
next year. 


T. P. H. to Hear Harned 


S. A. Harned, trade and industrial divi- 
sion chief of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., will address the first meeting 
of the Technical Publicity Association, Inc., 
October 9, on the subject, “Does It Pay 
to Spend Money for Art in Industrial 
Advertising?” 


The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the decision of the United States 
District Court of Northern California, to 
the effect that there was no infringement 
of Lektophone Corporation patents in the 
design and construction of the Rola Com- 
pany’s speaker. 
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family paper... 


in Cleveland’s famil err 
ofa HUNDRED TOWNS \\ * 


N a hundred Northern Ohio towns women read this morning’s Plain 

Dealer as carefully and as eagerly as their thousands of sisters within the 
limits of Cleveland itself. Akron, Ashtabula, Canton, Berea, Warren, 
Elyria—these and scores of other live, wide-awake, prosperous markets are 
in the Plain Dealer’s great Cleveland family. 


To the women of this huge Cleveland family, the Pla‘n Dealer is at once 
dispenser of news of the world, arbiter of fashion, instructor in hygiene, 
domestic adviser. Advertisements scheduled in the Plain Dealer by national 
advertisers, too, are read by these women. And because of their utter con- 
fidence in the medium that carries these advertisements, Northern Ohio’s 
women are definitely influenced in their buying choices. 


DEA 
Two, three, four and often five pages of the Plain Dealer are devoted daily to EAN 
the interests of women. No other newspaper reaches the buying members an 

of Cleveland’s family of 100 towns as thoroughly as the Plain Dealer, because 
no other newspaper has made such an intelligent, comprehensive, sustained 


bid for feminine good will in Northern Ohio. Manufacturers, sales fers, ad- 
vertising men have learned to see 


That’s why the Cleveland Plain Dealer is ‘‘my home paper’’— the family cip--aol fait o epitcheaion one 
paper in Cleveland’s family of 100 towns. But one of the great distributing centers 


f oe et 4 craccosien fe com 
, ; rme the ‘‘Atlas o olesale 
You—with a message for women—doesn’t that mean something to you! Groceries’’ issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This atlas, based 
on checking the actual operations of 


IN NORTHERN OHIO Gi he torr tary abeet as Seng 
the women read... 


™ Cleveland Plain Dealer 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY WOODWARD @ KELLY 
110 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 360 N. Michigan, Ave., Chicago, Ill. Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


THE PLAIN DEALER ALONE WILL SELL IT 
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CYP) sous AGAINST PUBLICITY: A _ radio 


manufacturer, who takes a broad view of his busi- 

ness, uses 600 lines of valuable newspaper space 
to make public protest against the attempt now being 
made to take sports “‘off the air.’ He condemns the 
action of the prize fight promoters in forbidding radio 
broadcast reports of recent ring battles and refers to the 
report that the big baseball leagues have decided on 
similar “‘protection’’ for next season’s games. He fore- 
sees a decline in wholesome public interest in sports and 
dwindling box office receipts as a consequence of what 
he regards as this shortsighted policy. With the 
second part of this judgment we are inclined to agree. 
Whether public interest in athletics is a cause or an effect 
of the large sporting sections of our newspapers may be 
Open to academic discussion. But in such discussion the 
men who have made most money out of sports are un- 
likely to take part. They know the value of publicity 
better perhaps than anyone else. They know that it has 
built all our splendid stadia, put ring champions on a 
financial level with captains of industry, given football 
trainers a higher market value than college presidents. 
They know, too, that their “gates” have been bigger since 
audiences of the air began to hear about plays they paid 
no money to see. One would think the managers might 
infer that listening to accounts of contests was as likely 
as reading such accounts to promote the sale of tickets 
to the spectacle. . . . There was a time when some news- 
paper publishers feared that radio broadcasting would 
poach on their preserves in the field of news as well as 
that of advertising. They know now that the loud speaker 
only whets the appetite for the printed word and so tends 
to increase rather than diminish the number of newspaper 
readers. The more we learn about games and players 
from the viewpoint of other onlookers the more we want 
to see the heroes of the field with our own eyes. That’s 
why it pays to advertise goods. 


> ~ 


OOPERATION VERSUS MERGERS: Roscoe C. 
(0 ssina manager of the Association of Soap and 

Glycerine Producers, has been telling the American 
Trade Association Executives that “the new competition” 
is giving way to “the new cooperation.” He thinks that 
community of interest will drive trade associations into 
more effective relations, resulting in great advertising cam- 
paigns and other measures to promote common ad- 
vantages. He notes that the chains are expanding, that 
there are more and more and larger and larger mergers, 
and that General Motors, which has been selling 
refrigerators and gasoline besides cars, is now reaching 
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out into the field of radio. Why, he asks, should not 
textile, plumbing, soap and gas interests get together on 
the common basis of cleanliness to which they are all 
related through bathtubs, towels, lather and hot water, 
respectively? . . . The question put by Mr. Edlund has 
been in many minds. If the mergers prove to be too 
strong for individual concerns and the spirit of inde- 
pendence, which is the keynote of our social and political 
life, shall survive in our commercial life, is it not likely 
that in cooperation a weapon of offense and defense will 
be found against encroachment of the engulfing monsters? 
. . The voluntary chains made up of independent units 
which act together in buying and advertising, and other 
activities that lend themselves to pooling arrangements 
have blazed a way. Less obviously related businesses may 
find in that example a means of holding their own against 
the rush of the combinations. ‘They may discover in- 
spiration also in the work of the Farm Board which is 
giving to cooperations a new significance and standing. 
The main obstacle in the way of extending co- 
operative activity lies in the law as interpreted by the courts. 
Trade associations have been warned to beware of action 
that might be construed as the fruit of conspiracy to do 
things an individual may do but which assume the mien of 
illegality when perpetrated by two or more. But the asso- 
ciations, like the packers, may seek modifications in view 
of changed conditions. 
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have received with satisfaction the announcement 

that the International Paper and Power Company 
has withdrawn from practically all its investments in news- 
papers. These investments, amounting altogether to some 
ten millions of dollars, were ill advised from every point 
of view except that of their probable soundness. For 
although no responsible person believed that they might 
enable the company to influence newspaper discussion of 
power control problems, there was obvious impropriety in 
a relationship which invited suspicion of that motive. 

The company’s explanation that it sought merely 
to facilitate sales of newsprint among important potential 
customers, did little to help the case, the implication being 
that it might gain advantage over its competitors by getting 
some hand in the buying as well as the selling of its own 
product. If President Graustein had been content with 
his incidental statement, that purchase of stock in news- 
paper properties was in his judgment a good investment, 
he would have stood on surer ground. Vindication of 
that judgment came with the recent sale of the company’s 
Boston Herald-Traveler stock at a profit of $1,500,000, 27 
per cent, in a little more than two years and a half. His 
present explanation for liquidating newspaper holdings, 
that “public sentiment was not favorable” to any tie 
between power companies and newspapers is frank 
acknowledgment of the best possible reason for ®® 
closing the incident in the only satisfactory way. 


( WISE WITHDRAWAL: Publishers as a class 
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‘|i ALB.C. Week 


. Chicago will be the Mecca for Advertising Men 
ol the fourth week in October. 

M | Several important conventions will be held there 
ao that week, winding up with the 

g 

— Annual Convention of the 

: AUDIT BUREAU or CIRCULATIONS 
30- Thursday and Friday, October 24 and 25 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


To get the most out of the time and money spent, 
those attending the various meetings earlier in 
the week should arrange to stay for the A. B. C. 
meeting on Thursday and Friday. Some are in- 
terested in each of the important conventions, 


int 
es but all are interested in the questions to be 
8 t e e 
of discussed at the A. B. C. meeting. 
in 
ive. 
rely PROGRAM 
a Thursday, 10 A. M.—General session. President’s report 
ae and discussions. 
wn Thursday, 2 P. M.—Divisional meetings. 
with Friday, 9 A. M.—General session. Miscellaneous business. 
“WS- Friday evening—Annual Dinner. The earlier the reserva- 
a tions the better the seating arrangements. 
1 O 
ny’s 
, 27 
His AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
ngs, 165 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 
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LISTO Pencils 


are “Inside”’ Salesmen 


ISTO Pencils, with your advertis- 

ing message up to five type lines im- 
printed free, reach the hand of the 
man you must sell—and stay there. 
This famous pencil with the lock-in, 
center-turn mechanism, knurled low- 
er barrel, flexibility, light weight, 
and perfect balance wins instant at- 
tention and approval—makes friends 
—builds good will—and is continu- 
ally ‘‘on the job’’—selling ! 


Write today for literature and 
quantity prices. Dept. B. 


Listo Pencil Corporation 

Alameda, California 

CHICAGO 202 S. STATE ST. 
Eastern Representative: 


Harold E. Seeger Co., Inc., 
343 Broadway, New York City 


“There are 


many reasons” 


why more than 
eighty national 
advertisers use 

The Biloxi-Gulfport 
Daily Herald 

to reach the people 
of the 

Mississippi Coast. 


One reason: Every evening it 


is as welcome as a lifelong 
friend in more than seven 
thousand Mississippi Coast 


homes. 


Another reason: No _ other 
newspaper thoroughly covers 
the Herald’s territory. 


“There are 
many reasons” 


THE & DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald‘Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Table III. Averages of the 177 Questionnaires Covered by 
This Survey 


Ratio of advertising expense to sales—1928 (%) 
Ratio of advertising expense to sales—1929 (%)......... 


1929 Budget divided as follows: 


Business and trade paper (space only) 
Artwork, engraving, etc. (for ads only) 
Sales and service literature (except direct-mail) 


Direct-mail advertising 
Biome organs ............ 
Conventions and exhibits 


National advertising ....... 
Miscellaneous 


Moving pictures and photography.... . 
Administrative expense (including salaries) 
Price lists and internal publications .. 


100.00 


The above tabulation is of general interest because it shows how the average 
industrial advertising dollar is spent; but the individual questionnaires and group 


averages on page 20 are of more value when studying a specific problem. 


New Survey Shows | How 


Advertising Budget Is Spent 


(Continued from page 20) 


“The man in the street has an idea 
that much more money is spent for 
industrial advertising than is actually 
the case. The 177 questionnaires 
making up this paper show that, dur- 
ing 1928, the average company put 
back into advertising 2.24 per cent of 
their sales, while the average members 
of the group, doing a business of 
$30,000,000 a year or more, spent 
1.25 per cent of their sales for all 
forms of publicity. 

“Complete records promptly sub- 
mitted and carefully studied are vitally 
mecessary to the success of any pub- 
licity budget. As the years go on, 
these records become increasingly 
valuable. When this is done it can 
be seen at a glance what percentage 
of the budget has been devoted to 
each product. These figures, in turn, 
can then be compared to sales. Fre- 
quently, investigation will show that 
one product responds more readily to 
advertising than another. 

“A further study often will show 
which products need more advertising 
and what kind of advertising they re- 
quire. Such records may also, unfor- 
tunately, show that sales of certain 
lines do not respond, regardless of 
volume or kind of advertising used. 

“The questionnaires show that in 
almost all cases the publicity depart- 
ment reports directly to the sales man- 
ager or the vice-president in charge of 
sales. This is, of course, as it should 
be, because in the final analysis adver- 
tising is only a help to sales. 


“In most of the industries which 
we represent there must be a salesman 
to get orders. The advertising may 
occasionally make a direct sale, but its 
primary purpose is to prepare the way 
for the salesman; to keep the trade 
posted on what is newest and best; to 
point out the salient features of the 
product; to keep the company’s name 
prominently and favorably before the 
public; and to create good will for 
the organization. If this is done well, 
a prospective customer usually knows 
considerable about the product when 
the salesman calls on him, and the 
road to an order is shorter. 

“Business papers are of infinitely 
greater importance to the industry 
than was the case ten years ago. The 
editorial staff of many leading pub- 
lications is of such a calibre as to 
have a decidedly beneficial influence 
upon the industry which it serves. The 
tendency is definitely toward fewer 
papers, but better papers. 

“As will be seen from the accom- 
panying tables, the questionnaires are 
tairly evenly distributed among the six 
gtoups. Their combined yearly sales 
are approximately $1,750,000,000, and 
their publicity expenditures nearly 
$27,000,000. The survey is, therefore, 
of sufficient size to give a fairly re- 
liable average.” 

One very interesting fact that this 
survey brings out is how the ratio of 
advertising expense to sales falls as the 
volume of sales increases. (See Table 
II.) 
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Put the Personal Touch 


in your Christmas giving 


Make 
each gift an 
individual 


i ee 


Sateen the atmosphere of “quantity buying” out of 
your Christmas giving. Put in the personal touch by 
making each gift an individual gift. 

Crestcraft Wallets, made from the finest of leathers by 
craftsmen of the highest type, offer you a golden oppor- 
tunity to give gifts that are truly personal, gifts that will 
be sincerely appreciated and longremembered. And with 
the new small money in circulation, the billfold is the 
appropriate gift. 

Every Crestcraft Wallet carries a 24 carat gold-plated 
crest of attractive design. Recesses in each crest permit 
the inset of personal monograms, lodge emblems, or 
Greek fraternity letters. These insets are black enameled 
nickel silver. A special cement secures them for the life 
of the wallet—and Crestcraft Wallets are long-lived! Put 
yourself in the other man’s place—you know you would 
appreciate this distinctive touch, this personal thought. 


Five sizes and several styles make up the Crestcraft line, 


which is priced from $1 to $6. “Jack Junior” is a hip fold 
designed solely for the new small money. “Ambassador” 
accommodates the old bills and business cards. ‘‘Aristo- 
crat” takes both bills and has special compartments for 
lodge and identification cards, “Piccadilly” is an English 
coat type pocket wallet with special features. The “Execu- 
tive” is larger, carries a memorandum pad, check book, 
letters, money, pass cards, etc. Each style is made ina 
wide variety of leathers. Key cases and cigar lighters, 
also monogrammed, may be had to match any wallet. 

Each wallet you order can be monogrammed in a dis- 
tinctive personal manner. If you will furnish us a list, we 
will inset the initials for you. The process is simple and 
quickly done, so you may, if you prefer, do it yourself. 
We will furnish a complete allotment of letters and in- 
signia and you may return the surplus after Christmas. 

Learn how easily and economically you may put the 
personal touch in your Christmas giving — write for de- 
tails on the Crestcraft line now. 


THE VAN SICKLEN CORPORATION OF ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


CREST- CRAFT WALLETS 


- Van icklen. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


ae 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


BELIEVE ME! 


} / There is no SERVICE 
that is so useful in the 
7 ADVERTISING FIELD 
as The National Adver- 
tising Records. 


io 


Agencies 


Using THE RECORDS determine the space 
and media used by each advertiser, and by 
making proper use of the analytical tables 
month by month, space buying and cam- 
paign planning become almost an exact 
science. 


Publishers 


Use THE RECORDS to know the actual 

rformance of any given publication month 
“ month and its real relationship and 
standing. 


Statistical Organizations 


Use THE RECORDS to gather correct data 
about advertising expenditures. The ana- 
lytical tables are a fine BAROMETER OF 
BUSINESS. 


The COST is small— 
The SERVICE is great 


Let our nearest office show them 


NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Sole Sales Agents 
245 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Boston—Chicago—San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


More Newspapers Cooperate 
to Supply Standard Sales Data 


(Continued from page 14) 


ner is a smaller sketch of the whole- 
sale area. At the right is a detailed 
description of the make-up of the area, 
as this paper sees it. 

The second page shows uniform fig- 
ures on the city itself, its surburbs, the 
towns in the trade area and the totals 
for the rural districts. General totals 
are also given for the following fac- 
tors: population (white, colored and 
“others”) the number of families in 
apartments, number of single dwell- 
ings, number of homes owned and 
rented, number of families with 
phones, with cars, with gas or electric 
lights, bank deposits in dollars, num- 
ber of income tax returns, number of 
manufacturing establishments, number 
of employes, value added to raw prod- 
ucts by manufacture, payroll a month 
and the value of agricultural products 
in dollars. 

Also on this page we find descrip- 
tive data on climate, schools, parks, 
shopping days, labor _ situation, 
churches, theatres, railroads, principal 
industries and a description of the gen- 
eral standards of living throughout the 
territory. 


Outlets Classified 


Page three gives data on the indus- 
tries and the number of wholesale and 
retail trade outlets for ‘“Typical- 
town,” its suburbs, for the towns in 
the wholesale trading area and the 
grand totals. About forty-five classes 
of outlets are covered, ranging from 
automobile agencies to shoe stores—a 
most valuable collection of data for 
the sales manager. 

Page four constitutes a statement 
of the coverage of this area by the 
Typical-town Times, merchandising 
services offered, lineage leadership, etc. 
The statistics are thus left entirely 
separate from the selling, an excellent 
move. 

In the past year, newspapers have 
responded excellently to the bureau 
plan for standard market surveys. At 
the time of writing this article 174 
surveys have been completed in thirty- 
two states and territories. This num- 
ber represents nearly half of the A. 
N. P. A. membership. According to 
T. H. Moore, associate director of 
the bureau, there are probably as many 
more newspapers now at work making 
similar surveys. The form has been 
made available for all newspapers, re- 
gardless of A. N. P. A. or bureau 
membership. 


Many of these standard survey 
forms carry not only the desired in- 
formation but additional information 
in great detail. For instance, the 
Youngstown Telegram has provided a 
six-page form instead of the regular 
four pages and has shown the bound- 
aries of Youngstown’s wholesale area 
in another color. Each of the subjects 
is fully covered—many in much fuller 
detail than is shown on the sample 
form. For instance, on the question 
of payrolls, a list of Youngstown’s 
seventy-five leading factories is given 
together with the days on which pay- 
rolls are distributed. Names and ad- 
dresses of all wholesalers are also 
given. This illustrates the enthusiasm 
with which the bureau’s standard sur- 
vey form is being upheld by alert 
newspapers. 


Moody’s Now International 


Moody’s Investors’ Service and Financial 
Newspaper Proprietors, Ltd., controlling 
the London Daily Financial News, the 
London Economist and the London In- 
vestors’ Chronicle, have merged under the 
title, Investment Statistics, Ltd., Proprietors 
of Moody’s Economist Services. The new 
company will not only continue the statis- 
tical activities which have been developed 
by Moody’s in London during the past 
five years, but will greatly expand the 
services in all directions. 

H. J. W. Jervis, director and chairman of 
the finance committee of Lloyd’s Bank, 


Ltd., is chairman of the new company.. 


The board of directors includes John 
Moody, Russell Leavitt and J. C. Calvert, 
of Moody’s Investors’ Service of New 
York; Walter T. Layton, editor of the 
London Economist; Brendan Bracken, M. 
P. Financial Newspaper Proprietors, Ltd., 
and Lucius Thomson, Daily Financial 
News. 


Colonial Airways Elects 


Colonial Airways System, a unit of Avia- 
tion Corporation System, has elected the 
following officers: President, Gen. John 
F. O’Ryan; vice-president, Thomas W. 
Bane, vice-president of Aviation Corpora- 
tion; treasurer, A. O. Cushny, treasurer of 
Aviation Corporation; James A. Walsh, 
assistant treasurer and secretary; Oliver A. 
Gottschalk, assistant treasurer; Clarence H. 
Bahn, assistant secretary, and Margaret F. 
Daley, assistant secretary. 


Hampden Auto Top Expands 


To meet the expansion of its business to 
include additional lines and added manv- 
facturing facilities, the Hampden Auto 
Top & Metal Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has become a new corporation, 
Hampden Automotive Products, Inc. There 
will be no change in the management, 
Louis Lavin remaining president and M. J. 
Schwartz, treasurer. 
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Cincinnati Meeting Marks New 
Peak of Progress for Advertisers 


(Continued from page 15) 


what percentage of merit is contained 
in the proposed campaign. General 
Motors recently adopted something 
along this line in preparation for a 
newspaper campaign. 

“We sent men into one of the large 
cities and from that point they sent 
out 10,000 questionnaires by mail, 
asking four simple questions, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the favorite and 
most read newspaper and where an 
automobile advertisement would be 
most apt to attract their attention. In 
addition to the questionnaire, our men 
made 1,000 telephone calls, 1,000 per- 
sonal interviews, secured 1,000 group 
reactions, talked with 500 chauffeurs, 
500 garage men, 500 filling station 
attendants, 500 maids, butlers and 
janitors and 1,000 children. Not 
content, we sent a different force of 
men to the same city to make a dupli- 
cate study. The results checked sur- 
prisingly close and were satisfactory 
and advantageous from a cost stand- 
point. 


Educational Advertising 


“One of the fundamental virtues of 
advertising, educational in its nature, 
is simply to acquaint the mass of peo- 
ple beyond what they read in the news 
columns of the advantages of new 
ideas and new improvements in old 
ideas. 

“Coupled with research, advertising 
is in the business of making people 
healthily dissatisfied with what they 
now have in favor of something bet- 
ter. The old factors of wear and tear 
can no longer be depended upon to 
create a demand. They are too slow. 
And so science must develop a new 
idea or a new attraction in an old 
idea and advertising must sell the re- 
sulting product. It may be style, 
color, design or mechanical improve- 
ment, but something must be done to 
make yesterday's buyer tomorrow’s 
prospect.” 

In urging the need for ‘Coura- 
geous Spending” in modern marketing, 
Charles F. Abbott, executive director 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, commented on industrial 
and trade advertising and publishing, 
thus: 

“In the whole field of advertising 
media there are no more important 
publications to be considered or more 
thoroughly deserving a larger part of 
the appropriation than the trade and 
industrial publications. They form 


the very basis for the essential educa- 
tional effort so necessary if the in- 
dustry itself is to be advanced. They 
blaze the trail for creative spending 
because they speak for the industry 
and thereby assert its leadership. The 
public is recognizing, more than ever 
before, trade publication advertising 
as being the real dependable source of 
information. 

“There is room for improvement in 
the character of industrial advertising, 
but on this point the advertiser him- 
self must be educated. He must be 
brought up and away from the old 
style of buying space and filling it 
with a card or the mere announce- 
ment of the company name. Space of 
suitable size to perform the task should 
he purchased and then filled with real 
constructive advertising of modern 
character. Always its arrangement 
and preparation should be considered 
as an investment from which tangible 
results are to be expected. It should 
never be classified as an expense or 
as an offering of charity. Putting up 
the right amount of money to cover 
the field effectively calls for coura- 
geous spending, but if the advice and 
service offered by the trade publica- 
tions are followed, the returns possible 
will far outshadow the original 
amounts appropriated. Courageous, 
creative advertising is the real secret 
behind successful selling and profitable 
operation.” 


Wason Talks on Price 


In his speech, ‘Selling at a Price 
Above the Market,” R. R. Wason, 
general manager of the Clark Lighter 
Company, said: 

‘Many reasons are ascribed for the 
size of the American market. Give 
what reasons you will, the fact remains 
that comparable merchandising oppor- 
tunity never has been available in 
world history. 

“You with merchandise to sell are 
almost without fetters or limits in 
what you can do, and, if you sell at 
a price above the market, you reduce 
your sales resistance in direct ratio as 
you individualize your product and ex- 
tricate your lines from the mad, 
chaotic price scramble at the bottom. 

“Selling at a price above the mar- 
ket is almost solely a problem of find- 
ing out what the public wants, and 
giving them the merchandise they 
are already prepared to buy. We 
have gone far enough in present pros- 


perity to know that the public wants 
the best, not the cheapest. 

“The cry of your sales organization 
for low prices, for equal prices for 
extra superiorities may well be a seri- 
ous reflection on you in every instance 
where you fail to invent and devise 
and design and develop sales ideas 
that will account for your higher 
ptice; mechanical advantages that will 
offset competitive claims, and to do 
the other things that will more ade- 
quately individualize and differentiate 
your merchandise so that it can be 
sold at a price above the market.” 

Mr. Wason here described the 
Clark Burial Vault Company’s experi- 
ence in building a better vault, and in 
getting people actually to the point 
where they are insisting on being 
buried in these vaults. Next he re- 
counted the experience of a New 
Orleans department store in selling an 
O-Cedar mop without the O-Cedar 
trade-mark at sixty-nine cents, with 
practically no takers, while the 
O-Cedar mops continued to sell reg- 
ularly at $1.75 with the trade-mark 
on. He cited the case of the Hotpoint 
iron people who capitalized an error 
in design of a heating element into 
one of the world’s best-known trade- 
marks, and that of higher-priced 
motion pictures which pack huge 
houses. After mention of these ex- 
amples, Mr. Wason continued: 


Answer on His Desk 


“Time and again the advertising 
man who cried to his executives for 
thirteen pages in leading publications 
had the answer to the problem of 
growth on his own desk. Many of 
them stumbled over the unrecognized 
values that lie hidden or exposed in 
the merchandise itself, in his mail, in 
his complaint file, in his endorsement 
file or in his own hesitant and indif- 
ferent thinking. . . . 

“Advertising is one of the greatest 
economic forces existing in our lives, 

. . but the time is passing, if it 
has not already passed, when adver- 
tising can be considered as a separate 
entity. It will more and more be 
recognized and considered as one of 
the weapons of sales defense and at- 
tack, and must take its place in the 
center or on the flanks or in the rear, 
so that its greatest use may be de- 
veloped by the generals in charge of 
the complete sales offensive. 

“The facts are there on your desk. 
They must be dug out. The merit is 
in your product. Inasmuch as it sur- 
vives, it must be exploited. Power is 
in your sales organization. It must 
be organized, developed, directed. It 
can be developed by selling at a price 
above the market.” 
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EEP posted on the 

color advertising dis- 
plays of leading concerns by 
watching for the reproduc- 
tions of the work of The 
United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company ap- 
pearing in this magazine 
every month. 
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The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Co. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


---spent in examining our newest portfolio of Atten- 
ing amount of information and ideas about letterheads. 
It will show you (by specific examples) how we create 
colorful, cheerful, and more productive letterheads for 
the exclusive use of our customers. 
The Portfolio is sent free and with- 
out obligation. Merely pin this 


advertisement to your own letter- 
head, and mail to us. 
MONROE LETTE! 
CORPORATION 


1008 Green St., Huntsville, Ala, 
165 N. Union St., Akron, Ohio 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 


New York Editien goes to 10,000 taxicab individ- 
ual fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Cauchois’ Plan for Tapping the 
Restaurant Market 


(Continued from page 29) 


Because of the large potential mar- 
ket and the logic of the product, the 
Cauchois Coffee Company equipped its 
sales force a few months ago with a 
demonstration set of mixing equip- 
ment carried in a special case. With 
this the salesman called on the hotel, 
restaurant and club proprietor and 
while telling his story made an inter- 
esting demonstration of his product 
and its uses. All the salesman needed 
from the proprietor were some glasses, 
cups, milk and ice cream. With these 
he demonstrated the full uses of Coco- 
lat Cauchois. 

In his demonstration the salesman 
placed a cup of cold milk in a Lacy 
hot cup. A package of the Cocolat, 
just enough for a cup, was next placed 
into the milk, the heating unit 
switched on and the hot cup inserted 
under the Gilchrist mixer with the 
cup of hot chocolate ready for serving 
almost instantly. This process is the 
same as that of ““Mulling’ while being 
cooked and is conceded the best 
method of preparing hot chocolate. 


Making Frosted Chocolate 


Another glass of milk placed into 
the mixing cup, plus a ball of ice 
cream and a package of Cocolat, and 
in a few minutes the salesman demon- 
strated the frosted chocolate. The 
final portion of the Cocolat menu to 
be demonstrated, the hot fudge sauce 
and the cake icing is particularly in- 
teresting to the proprietor. In the 
former method of making this it was 
impossible to prepare a small quantity, 
with the result that frequently the 
batch made was not used up or was not 
properly maintained and resulted in a 
loss. Filling the cooking unit with 
water to serve as a water bath or dou- 
ble boiler a special fudge cup was 
inserted and the current turned on. 
The salesman emptied a package of 
Cocolat Cauchois into the fudge 
warmer, adding a tablespoonful of 
water or milk to moisten the dry 
Cocolat. While the salesman stirred 
the Cocolat into a moist paste, the 
water in the cup came to a boil. A 
few stirs more and the Cocolat was 
ready to pour over the ice cream or 
the cake. 

To top this demonstration the sales- 
man offered the prospect the whole 
outfit, mixer, hot cup, fudge warmer 
and accessories, plus 300 portions of 
Cocolat, for $36—and the prospect 
had a department that made it possible 


to add and serve these popular items. 

Hotels, restaurants and clubs are 
taking to this Cauchois plan. Even 
steamships have embraced the idea and 
all the Canadian Pacific liners are 
serving the full line of the Cocolat 
menu. The Hotel Statler, in Buf- 
falo, for instance, served hot chocolate 
in its cafeteria that was made in an 
upstairs kitchen by the old method in 
large urns. With the advent of the 
Cocolat Cauchois mixing and hot cup 
outfit now in the cafeteria, the man- 
ager reports that many patrons prefer 
the cafeteria brand of hot chocolate 
and are coming down there to get it. 

The demonstration kit of the sales- 
man makes it simple for him to get 
a hearing from the prospect. Not 
only is the demonstration interesting, 
but its very simplicity and quickness 
is the conviction of the very story 
the salesman has to tell: that it is easy 
for the proprietor to get into the 
profits of the soda fountain products. 

The market opened up by this new 
sales plan is a large one. Figures 
from authentic sources show that 
15,000 hotels of over twenty-five 
rooms and 8,000 with less than twenty- 
five rooms do a food business of 
$512,000,000; 84,000  restaurants*, 
$1,300,000,000; and clubs, $250,000,- 
000, making a total of $2,062,000,000. 


*Of which 25,000 are cafeterias, 5,000 
tea rooms and 12,000 high-class restaurants. 


Kolster Radio Acquires 
Earl Radio 


Rudolph Spreckels, chairman of the 
board of the Kolster Radio Corpora- 
tion, and Clarence A. Earl, president 
of the Earl Radio Corporation, an- 
nounced this week a plan whereby the 
Kolster Radio Corporation would ac- 
quire control of the Earl Radio Cor- 
poration through an exchange of com- 
mon stock. The officers will be 
Rudolph Spreckels, chairman; Ellery 
W. Stone, present president of Kol- 
ster, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Clarence A. Earl, presi- 
dent. 

“The operations of the Kolster Radio 
Corporation, Earl Radio Corporation 
and Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpora- 
tion will continue as distinct units 
without disturbing contract with exist- 
ing dealers and distributors” said Mr. 
Spreckels and Mr. Earl jointly. 
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Price of Increased 
Volume Is Too Dear 


(Continued from page 18) 


stump is flooding the country with in- 
ferior goods. No longer is the manu- 
facturer concerned with “How good 
can I make it?” but with “How much 
can I cut off and still get by?” 

It is time to have an about face. 
The chains have served their purpose 
of showing value of arrangement and 
display. 1 do not believe they have 
shown that they can distribute more 
economically than the individual store. 
The unit store of the chain is as in- 
dividualistic as the individual store 
and subject to the same varying cir- 
cumstances of location, personnel, 
trade conditions, etc. 

As a nation we have become great 
because of individual initiative, equal 
opportunity, red-blooded determina- 
tion, unswerving loyalty to high pur- 
pose. It is not compatible with that 
foundation for our manufacturer to 
submit to this domination of their 
business; ““You give us this and that 
and the other or we will do so and 
such or both of them.” Let us cling 
to high moral standards, to lofty pur- 
poses. 

Let us realize that the price the 
manufacturer pays for this increased 
volume is too dear. Let us remember 
that we have built well on the older 
systems of distribution. Let us not 
forget that the evils of price cutting 
are no different today. Let us not be 
so keen for volume, let us look first to 
quality, price our wares to return a 
legitimate profit on every unit of our 
production and then utilize our brains 
to market our wares on a high stand- 
atd of moral responsibility to the dis- 
tributor and consumer. 


Milwaukee Tank Works 
Names Brown Sales Manager 


Cleon D. Brown has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Tank Works, Milwaukee. 
Mr. Brown, who is secretary of the 
Sales Managers’ Association there, was 
for five years sales manager of the 
Alcazar Range & Heater Company, 
and more recently a member of the 
staff of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency. 


Lillibridge, Inc., Changes Name 


Otis Allen Kenyon and Henry Eckhardt 
have purchased the interest of their partner, 
Ray D. Lillibridge, in the advertising 
agency of Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., and 
formed the firm of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
Henry Eckhardt is president and Otis Allen 
enyon, treasurer. 


profitable results. 


months of 1929. 


CLASSIFICATION— 


I IR pais Sika dedddwecavesncodaeenns 
Men’s Clothing 
Women’s Clothing 
Credit Clothing 
Department Stores 
Furniture and Household 
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sponsive reader element. 


Holding and Building Leadership 


Each month shows a greater lead in 
Tribune’s retail advertising lineage 
Tulsa merchants place their advertising where it brings the most 


That’s why they spend the larger portion of their 
advertising budgets in the Tribune, Tulsa’s leading newspaper. 


Listed below are reports from Media Records, Inc., for the 
major classifications of local display advertising for the first eight 


It is evident that so substantial a lead in the important classifications is 
well deserved through advertising effectiveness and prestige among a re- 


Che Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 
EVENING SUNDAY 
SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS PAYNE-HALL, INC. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Boston Seattle 


TRIBUNE 

TRIBUNE WORLD LEAD 
133,458 102,669 30,789 
226,931 193,402 33,529 
460,544 378,608 81,936 
69,661 44,949 24,712 
881,565 798,487 83,073 
434,678 373,892 60,786 


T HE fourth rail- 
road center of 
the country is thor- 


oughly covered by 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Great Home Newspaper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


San FRANCISCO 
DETROIT 


New York CuIcaco 
Los ANGELES 


“It’s lucky you hired me,” says 
Alexander Botts, ‘‘for I’m a natural 


born salesman.’ He is, too, and 
the funniest besides. Botts sells 
tractors to prospects who never had 
been tractor-conscious: for unload- 
ing elephants, for digging clams, 
as a ferry through a swamp! 


ALEXANDER BOTTS 


by WILLIAM HAZLETT UPSON 


Send for a copy, and some for 
your men. Botts will give them a 
good laugh and many new Selling 
ideas. 


Cloth bound, 300 pages, $2.00. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC, 
12 East 41st STREET, 
NEw YorK CITy 


Send me a copy of Alexander Botts @ $2.00 
plus postage and also your quantity discount 
schedule. 

Name 


Address 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
ee WG 28 TF cscs 120 
Jly. 13 138 Jly. 14 128 
Jly. 20 138 Jly. 21 130 
Jly. 27 136 Jly. 28 133 
Aug. 3 .... 136 Aug. 131 
Aug. 10... 136 Aug. 11... 134 
Aug. 17 ... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24 ... 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Aug. 31 140 Sept. 1..... 138 
Sept. 7 .... 140 Sept. 8 132 
Sept. 14 ... 139 Sept. 15 130 
Sept. 21... 145 Sepe. 22 ... B45 
Sept. 28 ... 135 Sept. 29... 144 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
tive industry and its accuracy thereby 
demonstrated over a period of years. 


Financing Trade Associations 


Uniform or flat rate, unit of production, 
volume of business, number of employes, 
payroll, capital investment and agency rat- 
ing are the most generally accepted methods 
of financing trade associations, according 
to a report just issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

“It is interesting to note,” the report ex- 
plains, “that approximately 39 per cent of 
the associations reporting have adopted the 
volume of business method. Twenty-seven 
per cent of the organizations use the uni- 
form or flat rate dues; 16 per cent the 
unit of production method.” 


Rosenthal Heads Happiness 


A. M. Rosenthal succeeds Hugh Cassidy as 
president of the Happiness Candy Stores, 
Inc. A. C. Allen is now chairman of the 
board of directors, succeeding C. A. 
Whelan. Roy S. Hubbell, first vice-presi- 
dent and director; A. Grant, second vice- 
president and director, and George Watt- 
ley, treasurer, have been appointed. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


our 
specialty, retailing at $60. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
clients. This distributor took on a new 
His first purchase $12. 


We submitted a sales program capable of national 


expansion. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 


Within four years his sales were na- 
35 years 


salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 


paigns. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, 


Submit Sales problems for tree diagnosis. 
Larkin Co. 


oe C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 


this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income for 


him of from $1,000 to $1,500. 


Our two weeks’ 


free sales training course makes you ready to get 


the money. 


a 


buyers an easy plan of ume 
details. 


We equip salesmen who qualify with 
free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offer 
urchase. Write for 


Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo- 


trado Springs, Colo. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
Pe corey confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
teen years. Sena only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALESMAN WITH UNUSUAL RECORD OF 
accomplishments in the specialty sales field desires 
change of connection; would consider any line 
where there exists a positive future for good pro- 
ducer. Owns car. Present employed in executive 
capacity, large company. Available October first. 
Salary and Commission. Box 195, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Index to Advertisers 


American Weekly 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations ... 45 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 
ah Sa gre lates LO wig! ging a 48 
Biloxi Daily Herald ........... 46 
ee 31 


Bur. of Envelope Mfrs. of America 28 


Chicago Evening American ... .26-27 
Chicago Tribume ............. Cover 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ 43 
rT er 23 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corp. ....... 6 
Eastman Kodak Co. ........... 3 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. ..... Cover 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. ........ 51 
Florida Times-Union .......... 5 
ee ee 52 
Holland’s Magazine ........... 42 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


....Facing 32 


Listo Pencil Corp. 
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Mahin Advertising, John Lee.... 2 


Mead Gales Co., Inc. .......... 41 
Monroe Letterhead Corp. ....... 50 
Munising Paper Co. ......... Cover 
National Register Pub. Co. ..... 48 
oe | 8 
Pew Yok Wella ............ 19 
Oakland Motor Car Co. ....... 39 
oe gs 
Omaha World-Herald ......... 51 
Postage Mewr Co. «.........-. 25 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin ..... 35 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co. ...... 4 
TE hs.k ewan dsenasds 50 
er 51 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co. .... 50 
Ven Sickion Corp. .... «2.565045 47 
Wromen Ga, GB. OD: «oo ccinnecses 7 
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Newspapers constantly reach out 
for new readers. In the realm of 
journalism, as in life,.the ability 
to grow and to progress distin- 
guishes the quick from the dead. 

In this vital matter of growth, no 
other Chicago daily newspaper has 
kept pace with the Tribune. 

The Tribune during the past 
twelve years has gained more daily 
circulation than the next* Chicago 
newspaper has in all its 53 years 
of existence. 

Twelve years ago in August, 
1917, the Tribune on weekdays was 
teaching 374,114 families. The 
total circulation of the next Chi- 
cago paper for the same month 
was 361,320. 

By August of this year, the 
Tribune’s circulation had grown to 
852,424—a sheer gain of 478,310. 
On the other hand, the next 
paper’s circulation during August, 
1929, was 432,202-—or 46,000 less 
than the Tribune’s gain alone! 

Growth constantly adds robust, 
youthful vigor to Tribune circu- 
lation. This means constantly 
increased power for Tribune adver- 
tisers. 


*Next in advertising volume. 


Chicago Cribune 
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Total Average 
Circulation, 


i 5 August, 1929: 
HNIC DAILY 
852,424 
SUNDAY 
: 1,104,358 
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